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LORD SALISBURY’S AFGHAN POLICY. 
BY THOMAS P. HUGHES, D. D. 

THREE days before Sir Bartle Frere died, at his home in 
Wimbleton, he expressed a wish to see me. It appeared that 
this distinguished statesman was desirous to ascertain the 
views of those acquainted with the frontier of British India 
regarding that Afghan policy with which his name had been 
so closely associated. Sir Bartle was a consistently religious 
man; and inasmuch as his Afghan policy had brought about 
two wars, tovether with The massacre of the British Embassy 

Cabul, he seemed anxious to know whe ther so much war 
and bloodshed could have been averted. 

At that time I was regarded as an authority on everything 
affecting the Afghan people. I had been government exam- 

er in the Afghan language, 1 had known the late Shere 

Khan very intimately, I had resided among the Afghans 
for twenty years, had travelled through the length and 
breadth of the frontier, and I had associated with many lead- 
ing Afghan chieftains on the most friendly and intimate 


r 
> 
e 


terms; and Sir Bartle clearly recognized my right to have 
an opinion on this great political question, which was at that 
time exciting much acrimonious feeling 

It was an interesting circumstance that the late Mr. Fors- 
ter, Mr. Gladstone’s secretary for Ireland, was visiting the 
dying man at that time, and I found that Mr. Forster’s views 
on the Afghan question were completely in harmony with 
those of his dying friend. 

I teld Sir Bartle I honestly believed that a collision with 
the ameer was inevitable, and that history must vindicate 
“ Lord Salisbury’s Afghan Policy.” What I said seemed to 
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comfort the dying hours of the Ang lo-Indian statesman, and 
Tam glad of an oppo buch of contributing to the pages of 
THE ARENA my views regarding this Afghan que ty 

Sir Bartl Ik rere ha | ] hh t r many yt rs tne chief « om- 
missioner (or governor) of the province of Seinde, and had 
during that time adopted a line of Afghan policy diametri- 
cally opp ed to that of Sir John Lawi 
of the neighboring provil e of the P unjab. Sir Bartle was 
selected by the queen to accompany the Prince of W: iles on 
his visit to India in the winter of 1875-76, and he was the 
trusted adviser of Mr. Disraeli, when he, as prime minister, 
first inaugurated a change of policy with regard to the ameer 
of Cabul from what had been known in India as the 
“masterly inactivity” of Lord Lawrence. 

The acrimony of feeling to which I have referred was cre- 
ated by the extreme sensitiveness of Lord Law rence reg ard- 
ing his Afghan policy, and upon which his biographer, Mr. 
Bosworth Smith, seems to have staked the reputation of his 
hero. 

India is the nursery of administrators but not of statesmen, 


and Sir Bartle Frere stood out almost alone as the one mem- 


ence when governor 


TY 


ber of the Indian C ivil Service who was prepared to indorse 
the views of the Conservative government regarding the 
Afghan question. 

I write of “Lord Salisbury’s Afghan policy”; but in 
truth it was the great Semetic statesman, Mr. Disraeli, who 
discovered that Constantinople is not on the way to India, 
but that Egypt is! and probably Cyprus! that it is easier 

f India than to invade the 
Crimea or blockade the Baltie. Cons que itly it needed the 
foresight of a statesman rather than the shortsightedness of 
t 


to fight Russia on the confines « 


he mere politician to discern that in the negotiations with 
Shere Ali in January 1877 the British government w: 

nply fighting Russia under the guise of a tr acherous 
Afghan. Even when the erash did « 


me, the British gov- 


ernment had accomplished its purpose with comparatively 
small losses and with result which, under different aus- 


pices, could only have been achieved by a long, te dious, and 
expensive European war. 

Many English people thought the Afghan war unnecessary 
and even cruel; but I have never met with an Afghan who 
did not fully realize that British domination in Afghanistan 
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is a most vital question, affecting the very existence of Brit- 
ish rule in India. 

Of course the whole thing was muddled. The British 
never do enter upon an enterprise which is not “muddled” 
at first. It was pre-eminently so with Lord Salisbury’s 
Afghan policy. . 

The change of policy was inaugurated by a political con- 
ference, the first meeting of which took place in my library 
in Peshawar on Jan. 50, 1877. ‘Those who participated 
in that conference are dead. Sir Lewis Pelly, Dr. H. W. 
Bellew, Sayyid Noor Muhammad and his Persian secretary 
(whose name I do not now remember) are dead. Lord 
Lytton, Sir Louis Cavagnari, Mr. Jenkyns, Ameer Shere Ali 
Khan, not to speak of many others who also took an active 
part in those negotiations, have al 


ya wit 
lajority. 


passed over to the * oreat 


Lord Salisbury was singularly unfortunate in the selection 
of his men. Lord Lytton as viceroy was pre-eminently un- 
fit to control that large body of intelligent and courageous 


men who constitute the Civil Service of India. The poetic 


viceroy was an object of ridicule and distrust among the 
officers of the government from the very day he entered 


Government Hi use at Calcutta, and hist ry is never likely 
to change its verdict as to the weakness of his Indian 
administration. 
Poor Sir Lewis Pelly vw an over-estimated man. As 
‘Gun-boat Pelly” he had frightened the Persians at Bushire, 
t he was powerless to intimidate the Afghans at Cabul. 


} 
: : wer ie : 
ile had absolutely no knowledge of fronticr questions. 
r¥°y . P “¢ Go: ° ° } ¢ P , 
The selection of Sir Louis Cavacnarl, as the first embassy 


» the city of Cab il, was still more unfortunate. Asa 
magistrate on the frontier he was known as a vain, ambi- 
tious, irascible, overbearing young man. The massacre of 
Hamilton, and 
Kelly, took no one by surprise. There is not the least 


t that it was Cavagnari’s ungovernable temper which 


ivagnari, with his aides-de-camps Jenkyns, 


7 


out the calamity by firing the first shot. 
ven the selecti of my dear lamented friend Dr. H. W. 
Bellew was unfortunate. For although beloved by the Af 
hans, he was known among them as a strenuous advocate 
of the annexation of their country to India. 
Sir Lewis Pelly, with his gun-boat fame, and Dr. Bellew, 
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the avowed advocate of annexation, were not likely to 
give to the Peshawar Conference the aspect of peace and 
conciliation. 

When the author of “« Lucile” wrote to She re Ali “ You 
are a mere earthen pot between two cast-iron vessels, floating 
on the current of time, aud you will be crushed by the inevi- 
table,” it is no wonder that Ameer Shere Ali, who had been 
a man of war from his youth, and never friendly to the Brit- 
ish, should place himself on the defensive and call in the 
assistance of Russia. 

The Cabul Envoy Sayyid Noor Muhammad was a personal 
friend of mine; I had known him for some five years; I 
was with him when he died at Peshawar during the time of 
the conference; and I do not hesitate to aflirm that 
throughout the whole of the negotiations of the Peshawar 
Conference the Cabul envoy was under the impression that 
Lord Lytton intended to annex Afghanistan. Time has now 
shown the Afghans that such was not the intention of the 
British government; and I should think that, ere this, Ameer 
Abdur Rahman Khan must be convinced of Kngland’s 
sincerity. 

The ovreat difficulty in the way of the change of policy 
was the strong prejudice against it by those whose duty it 
was to have supported Lord Lytton, no matter to what ex- 
tent they mistrusted the man. Lord Lawrence’s masterly 
inactivity had failed, and Lord Salisbury, as secretary of 
state for Indi l, Was determined to act vigorously with Tt card 
to the Afehan al 
among the Anglo 


I The petty jealousies which existed 
ndian officials at this time seemed to me, 


as a disinterested spectator, perfectly amazing. I then saw, 
what the | ry ¢ f the British nation has so often proved, 
that the peace of an e1 pire can be sacrificed by officials of 
microscopic proportions. ‘They were small men who stood 


in the way of Lord Lytton’s policy, but they very nearly 


defeated the purposes of the government in India, to the 
great deliglit of the Grand Old Man at home. 


Lord Salisbury’s new policy was first initiated in March 
1869, when Lord Mayo received Ameer Shere Ali Khan at 
Umballa. I) n Peshawar to Umballa the ameer’s progress 


! il durbar of Lord 
Mayo on that occasion has been well described as “ an orien- 
tal edition of the Cloth of Gold.” But to a wild, rough. 


was one grand regal pageant. The Impe1 
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essed the fall of Ali M l and tl Brit- 
Afghanistan, said to me, “I now see that 
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England does not want the ameer’s country, but she must 
have his alliance. If Abdur Rahman is tricky and untrue, 
the British can at any moment march an army to Cabul 
or Candahar with the fullest assurance of. vi 


tory. Whilst 


\fghanistan is a difficult country to hold, it is easy to 
invade. The march of General Pollock in 1842 proved this. 


So have more recent campaigns. The Bolun and the Khyber 
Passes are, thanks to Lord Salisbury’s Afghan policy, u 
British protection Th re are good roads both to ( abul an 
Candahar, and every square mile of the « yuntry has been 
carefully surveyed. 

The selection of Ameer Abdu It hman was a politi i] 
venture. He had for some \ ; been the guest of t] 
Russian government, but he became ameer of Cabul witl 
British gold and British bayonets. He can be dethroned 
within a month, and the ex-Ameer Yakoob Khan, 1 
a guest of the British, could reign in his stead. Yakoob 
Khan has always been friendly to England, for the massac1 
of the embassy during hi rule wa , | maintain, the fa 


( uy « 
the embassy it 
The ameer of Cabul is no longer a personality. He rep- 
reselit idea lomination of the British p rin t 


Russia may extend | frontier to Pekin or Canton, and it 
vould not cause a ripple among the three hundred millions 
who acknowledge Br h rule in India; but Russian ascend- 
ancy in Herat, Candahar, or Cabul would be an immense 
weakenil r of kon: la d's pre tice among t] eS warlike Traces 
of India. 

England already possesses a portion of Afghanistan. The 
Peshawar valley is part and parcel of Afghan territory, in- 

of the purest stock, speaking the Afehan 
tongue. During the mutiny of 1857 it was Lord Lawrence’s 
policy to * retire modestly ” from Peshawar, and no negotia- 
tions are ever entered into with the ameers of Afghanistan 
without some attempt being made on their part to secure 
the Afghan o cu] ition of the Peshawar v: lley, as a basis for 
a friendly treaty. 

Lord Salisbury’s vi ( us policy has completely obliter- 
ated the faintest hope of such a p bility, and the British 
posse ion of the Khyber Pass is a clear intimation to Russia 


that if she is determined to fight for supremacy in the east, 

















Unfortunately the ameers of ( oul know nothing of the 
Britisher in his traditional character as John Bull. English- 
nen speak and write of Russian duplicity and intrigue, and 


| 1 


rroga to thelr own nation the moral quailty oF st ivnt- 
, 47 r 1 5 > 
rwardness 3 | the ameer of Cabul can see no diilerence 
1 4 7 } | 
ver betw the two nations as rewards the ethical de- 
pment ot tive « tel 1 diple tic affairs 


wh in Ot | | honesty; and ex] l 
ice has m 1 { in tl l idst of a t dea Ol 
{ t ] l t | rous des can b co illl- 
ited traightforward Enelishman It is 
OS » ¢ an Enelish diplomat to se thes hi vs 
yoann J\ 1 standpoint: h e the d ulty The ameei 
Cabul isons very nN h in this way Phe pea ful 
n lm nm of Sir Alexander Burns in 1832 « 1 in 
\fohanistan, and the dethronement of Amee1 

) VIuhan ul in 1837 the U1 la conferen of 1869 
yitn 3s assurance of frit lly | Pp, ¢ ided in tl Peistan 
rbitration w ha bbed tl Afghans of a province ; the 
Pes ir conference of 1877 brought about the dethrone- 


ment of two ameers and the prosecution of two Al han wa 
Now, should there be any change at the present time con- 
sequent on the transfer of power from Lord Salisbury to Mr. 
(rlads e, it will only add to the Afehan’s conviction t] 
British statesmen at Simla and Peshawar can lie and de- 


‘ive just as vigorously as the Russians of Samarkand and 


It is po itively unjust to assert that the Afghan cannot 
keep a treaty. The only straightfo ward and John Bull 


. Bet 


; > ] > 
transaction Which has evel 


\ een enacted between Great Brit- 
} 


1in and Cabul was the treaty of “ perpetual peace and friend- 
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ship” which was establish 


ed and sig 
Dost Muhammad and Lord Dalhousie on the { 





A. 


rned and se: = d by Ameer 
t di Ly of M Ly 


1855. Dost Muhammad stuck to this treaty like a man. 
As a friend to the British he expelled the erste from 


Herat, and two years afterwards he 


from invading India during the tre 
The only hope for the settleme 
is the cor tin ance of that policy 
tion ” which has characterized th 
ameer during the last six yea 


way to Candahar and to Cabul, bot 


plated by Lord Lytton, would do 
ment of the turbulent Afchan t 
could be suggested. If the Briti 
keep its hold on Afghanistan, it n 
of the country, otherwise it will be 
from English newspapers, publishe 
lation of the country is raj) lly 
when the Afghan tinds that he ha 


; 


live in peace an | dev lop his mat 


I believe in the Afghan; his tr 


held back his own people 
yubles of the mutiny. 

nt of this great question 
of “maste rly determina- 
British treatment of the 
The construction of a rail- 
h of which were contem- 
ful settle 
in any other step which 
sh government intends to 


more toa | 
i 


1ust develop the resources 


ome de} ypulated. | find 
«1 in India, that the popu- 
decreasing; naturally so, 
s only to settle in India to 


wh I'y has passed into a 


proverb; but during twenty years of my life I have slept in 


his dwelling, dined in his ruest | 
to his protection; and I honestly 
much which may be said to the « 
can be trusted and can be true 
The * unspeakabl Turk” has 
Europe for centuri 
and d ‘termll 
lab 


> F = 


control 
- : But tl ; hie o 

same way. »9ut there is this great 
Turk belongs to an — rac 


j' 


orela 


: 
and vigorous in his physi 
was in the days when his f 


I 
iouse, and trusted my life 
believe, notwithstar ding 


ontrary, that the Afghan 


iecopardized the peace of 
probable that unless a firm 


ined by Engl und, the un- 


“as the peace of Asia in the 


difference that while the 


] 4 ] > ati 4 » 
a Une Lignan 18 as strong 


and individuality as he 


thers conquered Northe 


India. In dealing with the Afghans the British are deal- 


ing with a nation of men as well 
inherent powers of development. 
Oriental, realized the possibilities 
] 
he sent regiments of Afahans, Si 
island of Malta, it was as a hint 
’ 4] 
por Wel of India, under the comm 


simply inexhaustible. 


as with a nation possessing 


Lord Beaconsfield, as an 
of the Asiatic; and whet 
khs, and Goorkhas to th 
to Russia that the fightin 
und of British officers, is 























THE NEW EDUCATION AND ITS PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION, 
BY PROF] I 2) l TANAN. 
‘ 

IN ass rting the claims of Til bed education [ 
deemed it sufticient to refer to triumphant success in 
developing the nobler elements of humanity and repressing 

ll vicious tendencies in the state reform school of Ohio, 
nder Mr. G. W. Howe, at Lancaster, in the famous school of 
lenb ro, at Hofwvl, and the Rauhen Hau , heal Ham- 
ie, und Mr. Wichern. As the triu iphant succes ot 
the full-orbed hical method three different count 
1m} ly i nent ted, oht ) x ct sive with ever 
undid 1 I need ne fer to ot examples be- 
é fore an yr the que n of all practical philanthropists, 
What is full-orbed eth nethod, and how does it differ 
from that of our common s | 1! many of which the 
unrestrained turbulence, mischief, obscenity, and juvenile 
rowdyism that abound make a moral malaria from which 
faithful parents should wit | their childr at least until 
they are old enough to witl lj 

W hat 1 19 l contrast ULI mon schools offer to the 
t] institutions just mentioned! das itis in our own 
country, I refer « ially to the ol at La ter, O., 
in vh Libiie oy the pupil wel i the convi oO! ( 
co ts of the stat ! W in il | nd 0 l - 
haps seen in our public common school no quar Ol 

. 3, no profane or ob: ngu no wanton 1 a 
} no cis pect to t hers, no cutting ol defacii iture, 
but at all times a steady, industrious, and rentl inly de- 
portment which made them a ptable to the peo of th 


eighborhood, and a steady 


> 1 
ming b 
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them become industrious ; vicious and revengeful boys, and 
see them beconie mild and teachable; profane and evil- 
speaking boys, soon to find that no evil communications 
proceed out of their mouths.” 

If so much can be done with prison convicts, what may 
not be done with the uncorrupted y! ith of good families ? 
Is it extravagant to aflirm, with such experience before us, 
that a single generation grown up through full-orbed ethical 
education would scarcely have one criminal in a thousand, 
and would be almost entirely free from the frauds, the vic 
the selfishness, and the domestic discord and misery that 
darken the picture of society to-day, and raise in many minds 


} 


the question, Is life worth living? It is entirely safe to 
say that between two nations reared under such an educa- 
tion, WAR WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE, and that which the 
religious teaching of ADULTS through sixty generations has 
not accomplished, would be accomplish d in one by directing 
our labor to the pliant minds of youth. ‘The deplorable fail- 
ure of all accepted methods of the state, the college, and the 
church throughout all history to avert the progress of erime, 
pauperism, premature death, insanity, suicide, and the ne- 
tional crime of war, should rouse the conscience and fire the 
soul of every philanthropist and every good citizen who can 
think seriously for an hour, when t! 


ie demonstration is pre- 
sented that in one generation humanity can rise from the 
dark morass of misery and erlme to the highlands of honor, 
health, and happiness, thus realizing the ideal toward which 


] ] 
1] 


millions of the best and wisest of all ages have been toiling 


in vain; for instead of approaching it, they have but held 
the race feebly against moral and social degeneracy. 


{ 
Great, indeed, is the change proposed, which would abol- 


ish the permanent industrial and social war of classes and 
individuals, now threatening to become a bloody civil war, 
all over the world, between capital and labor, and would 
absolutely forbid all international wars. These are per- 
manent institutions as education has been conducted hereto- 
fore: and Von Moltke, while re Og! 17 ing the princip es of 


religion, strangely recognized war as a permanent interna- 
tional institution which all must be edueated to understand 


and to meet. “ War,” said he, “is an element in the order 
of the world ordained by God. Without war, the world 
would Stagnate and lose itself in materialism !” 
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Felony is born an 1 bre d into the life of nations. Lo mur- 
der and rob a hundred thousand people in an adjoining ter- 
ritory against whom we have no serious accusation is the 
premeditated crime for which the millions of Europe are 
thoroughly educated to-day, without a protest from the 
church or tl 
tate another with as little excuse or justification as a horde 
of pirates or the Thugs of India (which has often happened) ; 
and when the horrid carnage has ended and the calmer reflec- 


1e college. Thus educated.one nation m Ly devas- 


tion of peace arrives, neither clergymen nor philosoph 
nor historians generally, use any moral standard in their 
judgment of crimes in which they see but military power 
and glory. The conscience that could make remorse for su 
crimes does not exist, national remorse being an unknown, 
condition,* and the malaria of our false education plants in 
every nationality the slowly developing poison which event- 
uates in the fever of war. 

War and all the other curses of our social system (poverty, 
crime, al p tilene yare as di tinctly involved in our ed- 
ucational system as the oak in the acorn, and, indeed, mucl 
more distinctly; for in the elaborate scholasticism of Ger- 
many, the duel is the very crown and flower of its ethical 
principles, and in all educational institutions war is the 
rautic picture on which the young are made to gaze in 
admiration, and grow enthusiastic over its most magnificent 
criminals, whose pugnacity they imitate upon each other, 
‘-h as disgraces West Point, and fierce 


¢ 
i 


he ‘ 
making hazing, su 


truggies in the fi ld a regular feature of college life. 

In proposing a revolutionary system to eradicate the evils 
1e past and present, and differentiate coming generations 
from all their predecessors, as widely as the noble St. Bernard 
1 } 


lack wolf, we propose nothing 


ature; for 


yr 


is differenti ited from the 
} 


d 
beyond the well-known possible variati 


v. 


even the wild wolf has been domesticated into an agreeable 
and faithful companion for man, and the fragrant, luscious 
apple has been developed from the wild and worthless crab, 
and many a desperate criminal has been converied by religious 
influence into an exemplary leader in every duty. Indeed, 
this revolution of the moral nature is a common incident of 
the reformatory schools vhich the true ethical education 


*Did Victor H t y eminent Frenchm..n ever express any regr for the t 
of France on Geri y under Louis Napoleon’? 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE ON ILLUSTRATIONS 

e fact that the status of any animal is determined by the development of its 
he fact that the brain is chiefly the 

to prevent its 


TI 
nervous system is familiar to all biologists, but t 
functions has operated as an overshadowing terror 
sion, which refuses to recognize the soul as the 
oO tion and study as a proper sub 


f psychic 


of 
profes 
i i 


Seal 

proper study by the medical 
comprehensive vitality of man, ort erate its recog 

ject of science, or even to extend either courtesy or justice to those who have suecess 
fully prosecuted its study 
Self-limited thus by a rigid materialism to the physical aspects of life, it is no 























has been realized ; and in individuals of the impressible 

sl» perament I have been demonstrating since 1841 that such a 
temporary change can be effected in one minute, and even 
the medical colleges have learned that this can be a In- 
plished with individuals liable to the suggestive control 
which has been given the name of hypnotism. To develop 
the moral nature into exemplary control of the man is nm 

more difficult task than to increase the circumference of the 
chest and the arms, which every t her of gymnastics would 
readily undertake to do; but, alas, why is muscular develo} 


ment so well understood and pra ed, while moral develop- 








ment, which is worth more than all the rest of education, is 
hut accidentally or incidentally thought of, all the way from 
the primary school to the university; and if it were not 
a a } —* 7 s . 
divergence TtTrom our theme, I micht show in some d 
ments of education a positive d 

In the development of ANTHROPOLOGY, which I hay 
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the pieture. Such 
le 


‘+, Which is still 


fashiona 

These illustrations may help to enforce the ] the elevation and redemption 
of man depend upon cultivation of the highe " ) psychic nature, which 
are unitized with the h er re 1 rf rain, and thereby made more intelligible 
and more accessible li i re an ‘ iwece Which have been given to the 
development of the horse were give » development and iltur 


culture Of man, our 
evolution would be very ranid but ¢ sent the horse is ina 


" ivance of the man in 
normal development, and many a bird and quadruped has more of the gentler elements 
than the cruelly Carnivorous man, who slays it in wantonness, 
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lose association wi rnimal life and a tion, but S{ parated 
from it by the ventricles, has a controlling and moderating 
power over animalism, and gives a home to the higher nat- 
ure, its removal by the knife leaving the animal with but 
physiological existence, void of idea, emotion, or impulse. 
The development of this region of the brain and its asso- 
ciate faculties offers no greater difficulty than the familiar 
developme:t of any muscular region of the body. The sim- 
ple law of development is that exercise in a normal manner 
produ es circulation of blood, growth, and ultimately per- 
manent organic power. 


, 
he exercise ¢ 


ind the facility of bringing it into play, as well as its spon- 


} 
A 
) 


ny emotion or faculty increases its power 


taneous and irrepressible activity as a ruling element of the 
-onstitution. Hence, judicious cultivation for noble purposes 
changes the character permanently to a higher type, as cer- 
inly as cont ed intoxication debases it. 

How, then, should the school begin and carry on this cul- 
tivation of the nobler nature? ‘Ibe first requisite is that 
the teacher should be of the nobler type of hunia LILY, with 


\ity and firmness that compel the pupil’s respect and 


obedience, and the amiability that compels the pupil’s love. 
see : . ; . 
If the pupil neither respects nor loves the teacher, he is 


rover | Olt bj DY foree, a idl lear Is TO | ite and Lo cheat the 
teacher, or, in other words, is continually under a debasing 
influence. That amiability and patient kindness with the 
young are more common wit! 


they should take the lead in teaching, reinforced by the 


1 Women than men, indicat Ss 


ter force and authority of male teac I's. 
All teaching should be pleasant and attractive to the 
} ipil. I have often said that no child should be sent to sehool 
for all schools should be made so interesting and attractive, 


that to be excluded would be a punishment —~to be admitted 


s does not imply t coddling 


elug a F Ol the pupil 
in luxurious indolence, but the most é¢nergetic intellectual 
o which he would enter with the same delight as 

1 his athletic sports. Whatever is done with pleasure is 
( with vigor and freedom from fatigu ind with ing LS- 
r po , as whatever is uninteresting and disagreeable, 


lepresses, exhausts, and debilitates. How great an amount 
of brain power, health, and happiness has been destroyed by 


stems of teaching which fail to interest the pupil, and 
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produce weariness, discouragem« nt, and disgust, ending 
permanent aversion to books, and iggesting the th i’) 
published by Dr. Clark, a learned Harvard professor, that 
education was too fatiguing and depressing a process for the 
delicate constitution of woman. The truth of this might be 


admitted in reference to false systems of education, for they 
have been destructive to the health of young meh, al | 
throughout this century have been making the college youth 
of Germany myopic. But experience has shown that women 
endure collegiate training at least as well as men, and that 
rational collegiate training improves the health. An institu- 

he health of its pupils, should 


tion that does not improve t 
not be tolerated.* 
But every natural healthy child is a lf-educator, with a 


i a bail As 
CUurloslty that is eave | » become it ua nted with evervthil 


. i 
and will follow with delight the teacher who gives hiin in- 
terest yr a 1 valuable knowledge of things that he ea 
derstand. He is curious concerning all things, and eag 


learn, with cyclopediae variety, all that the world con 
so far as he can understand it, by seeing, by handling, and 


by hearing explanation md «ae PtLlonis. He is in a mn 
world to him, and there is a limitless amount of k ledg 
, ; 1] . . i 1} 
that is as attractive asa OU DOOK travels ora li-wrilten 
novel. The skilful teacher can give a fascinati nite t to 
*Pr | nary 
ing of i tod 
pounns i ’ ! t x ( 
one wen we I bre I i 1 
Over ilour mon i M { s 
heavi | ‘ six evel l ‘ i 
New |} land. So 1 ! i 
currk uorl ! / 
] s l ‘ 1 v 
survives Ih i \ S ' 
of Gra W ! 
Boston sel s t l 
sym rica ‘ t ! 
stroys 1 0 l ‘ Lith rhe Re l ( 
of N ve i s se, S al 
1 there ! i 
3 to aso t i a i 
s I s i rl ! 
tot sks t s i ‘ 
uy ear by i 1 iw “ i 
r li ( half a li v heir leat ( 
‘ } e tol s1 answer i 
i ( their 1 ri 1 ( l 
inga rl rl t tl : 
i 3, at | it} I I re ty s 
I hice 
But all tl ble pl cticed 
by Dr. Sarge V vilv 1 
beautiful exhibition 1 Ix 3 ¢ ils of | sexes, in a 
publ park ! " new era, in wirich 
I would desire ! the j fy i l « ture in combination, 


which adds so much to the perfection of physi life and development. 
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viven orally. The young should 
er 
I 


his instruction when it is ; 
<s which fatigue and devitalize, 


not be contined to text-boo 
but should learn chiefly from the voice, which inspires and 
conveys the spiritual energy of the teacher.* Adults can 
profit by text-books, but they prefer to learn from the voice 
of the lecturer, at a tenfold greater expense. Children are 
far less capable of learning from text-books; yet it is upon 
children that this burden is placed, compelling a physical 


; ae : 
stagnation, restraint, and silence, from which oral teaching is 


free. Such stillness or restraint is ten times as injurious to 
the young as to the mature adult. 

A proper school is a scene of active life and enjoyment, 
far more attractive to the pupil than anything he ean find at 
home or in the street. The teacher who cannot appreciate 
this and does not strive for it, is not qualified for his profes- 

m. Colonel Higginson having advocated the pleasurable 
view, was opposed by a teacher who maintained that arith- 


metic could not be made pleasant, to which Louisa P. Hop- 


— being: ee 
kins replied: * The little classes I have taught rose before 
mIny vision again, all alive with pleasurable excitement as 


y stood at the board with their work in long division. 
Bessie, Hetty, Teddy, and Madge, all the seven, 
eight, or ten year olds, fairly dancing with eager enthusiasm 
to complete the work with the greatest possible accuracy and 
rapidity. The effort on my part was to keep them cool enough 
to work as efliciently as they could, so that they should not 
lerment. I have inva- 
ily seen a high degree of enjoyment associated with the 
and practice of long division.” From my own 
experience fifty-cight years ago, I can say, there is no subject 
wl h a compet nt teacher cannot make attractive and inter- 
esting to his pupils. But our cold-blooded scholastic system 


has so deadened the sympathies that, until very recently, it 


is difficult to find books adapted to the young, the authors 
being deficient in sympathy. Indeed, a considerable portion 
of our literature has been blighted by scholasticism into a 


] } ‘‘ : 1 . 
ary and dreary character, and the defect is still greatel! 


n Germany. 


* These ideas are 1 nfamiliar to the best teachers, wl iffer very widely from 

the monotonous pedagogu Superintendent Harrington of New Bedford, speaking 

eaching history, said: * I w i throw away the text-books altogether as such, and 

take the subject wholly out of list of te 0k studies. I would let no formal ex 

ninations lie in wait for it. The teachers sl ld be free from every trammel, — free to 
make the instruction so delightful and winning as it may be within their ability 
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Incessant activity is the nature of youth and the source 
of all growth and development. The function of the teacher 
is to see that this activity is normal and complete — that it 
brings into play for cultivation and growth every faculty 


(rr 
an) 


and organ which we desire to see fuily developed and strong 
in the mature man, to make an admirable character. Early 
culture will do it will determine his adult life; and there 
is a still more potent, because still earlier, culture, which 
precedes the school, and is still more neglected or misman- 
aged —the embryonic culture of gestation, and the prio 
culture of the parent. But beginning in youth, with all the 
defects from parentage, I maintain that a true education can 
revolutionize the character and redeem it from all serious 
defects, if the youth can be completely surrounded and 
controlled by the educational system ; aud this has been so 
thoroughly demonstrated by experience, that I assume it a 


ungu stio} al le 

All faculties ean be cultivated into a marvellous power 
- 38 , eer ; , 
which would a priort seem impossible, and human nature 
may be carried to every conceivable extreme, physically and 


morally. The South American Guacho can gallop on horse- 
back all day, and live upon jerked beef and water, with a 
hardy health unknown to Europeans. The Esquimaux in 
the Arctie zone can flourish and enjoy life in an atmosphere 
fifty or sixty degrees below zero, and occupy snow houses 
which never have a fire, while the Hindu enjoys a tempera- 
ture of one hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty 
degrees, and the African can live in a climate which in 
a few months is fatal to the Caucasian race. Equall 

variable are the moral and social sentiments. Some barba- 
rous tribes are natural thieves, but travellers ascribe to Nor- 
wegians an honesty almost incredible to our Anglo- 
Saxon race. The extreme amiability and courtesy of the 
Japanese have many contrasts in barbarian brutality. The 
social sentiments are educated into the utmost extremes, 
from the ultra monogamy, which admits no divorce, to polyg- 
amy and polyandry; and from the rigorous Puritanic ideas 
of marriage to the easy freedom of Vienna, where the major- 
ity of the women live without marriage; from the fanaticism 
of Mohammedans, who think the woman that exposes her face 
a detestable criminal, to the Eden-like simplicity of Japan, 
where the sexes bathe together in public without embarrass- 
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1] 
} 
is 


ment or any thought of impropriety; from the honora 
position of woman in ancient Egypt to her debased condition 
in India, and her condition of ignorance and virtual slavery 
in modern civilization, from which this century is lifting her. 
Whatever faculties are incessantly cultivated through life 
must become the dominant elements of the character. Our 
a selfish civilized society cultivates the elements that develop 
into robbery, murder, drunkenness, and suicide. By culti- 
vating in the opposite direction, we may rear a race of happy 
men and women that would shun alcohol with loathing, and 
yuld rather be slain than commit murder. 
j negle ted, 


1} } 


The affective nature of man has been signall 
if the intellectual alone were worthy of cul 


tivation, the 
itellect being at the same time restrained by dogma and 
ithority, enfeebled by the uninteresting and unprofitable, 
f its normal support in the moral energies, and dis- 
rted and made lame by hereditary prejudices and falsehoods 
of the past, firmly enforced by miseducated teachers. 
= The vital energy of the soul, which invigorates and inspires 
the intellect, has been excluded from educational culture, and 
almost excluded from the English language, for we have not 
it in our degenerate form of speech. 


] 
M cal ] ; deg nerated il to an eX] ression of conventlol al 


les and purfunctory compliance; emotional has degener- 
d into a conception of excitement tending toward hysteria; 
tual into something unearthly; psychic into far-fetched 
subtlety; and virtue into highly respectable propriety. If 


these words could be restored to their proper vital and digni- 
i fied meaning, they might be used to describe the normally 








; 1appy, and heroic elements of 
ies > ela which man ia a. she Baad ithou 
character without wi 1 man 1s not fit to ive, but without 
the culture of which colleges have been content to send him 


forth, often to failure and dishonor, after cramming his 





. : . : 
memory with the knowledge and opinions of some prior 
period,* never giving him the most advanced thought of the 

* Colleces have always been behind the times—a drag on the wheels of progress 
This lt ) >be terri 1ilyv t e of me i colleges, by personal experience in the 
? > st forty-six years. It was true in the Roman empire, for even after the establish 
"ment of Christianity i down to the capture of Constantinople, the text-books were 
stillthe same as in the cime of Plutarel The colleges of Europe five hundred 
vears a were monasti nstit ys with monks f ir uche ar 
ir masts They ij ate a conte fi \ It was 
Muller was wanted at Oxford that the forbidding the marri 
3 abolished, as Muller had a if ! if woma wa i fi v 
s, isa sufficient proof of their x ethical « ition; and until 





ely a masculine medical college fit for a respectable woman 
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times, nor any impulse to seek it, nor any training preparing 
him for either moral or financial and industrial eminence. 
Pardon this digression; but the dreary and disastrous fail- 
ures of education, as it has been failure to save the indi- 
vidual and the nation stand out as a terrible ] 
ra ] le r the ¢ 1 contemplate the ) ant 7] 
we look over the past and contemplate the present. 


tA 


enfeebled intelligence and enfeebled conscience of the na 
tions is not even aware of its shortcomings, but boasts of 
its enlightenment like a Chinese mandarin. But what is the 
enlightenment worth which cannot or will not lift a nation 
above the level of widespread crime, pauperism, and danger- 
ous discontent and discord among classes ? It we do not 
realize our defects by comparison with a just ethical stand- 
ard, we may perhaps realize them by comparison with a 
nation inferior to ours in many advantages to which we are, 
in our self-righteousness, sending missionaries. 

When the Japanese ambassador to England was asked, a 
few years since, what he thought of Ewopean society, | 

' : 


9°. 7 ° ° " . 
replied: «* One great drawback to it is the entire absence o 
, 


the sense of brotherhood, which the strain and competition of 
modern business had produced. In Japan the members of a 
family are all bound together by the closest social ties. When 


I am in To 


matter how poor, how mean, or how destitute he may be, that 


} 


io, there is no man of my native villace, no 


could not have the utmost confidence in coming to me for 
assistance. Nor could I refuse it to him. There in the 
Japanese capital, with a population of one million fiy 
hundred thousand, there are only eight or nine hundred 
persons who depend upon the state for their support; that is 
who correspond to your paupers.” When will Americans | 
educated up to the Japanese standard of brotherhood the 
universal brotherhood which they profess on Sunday in tl 
churches, but have never imbibed in their education, and 
therefore know it not! 

On this subject we may receive a fine lesson from Sir 
Walter Scott, who said,in reply to an extravagant eulogy of 


7 
mere iit 





- . 
erary accomplishments, * God help us, what a poor 
1: } -¢ ° ’ 
world this would be if that were the true doctrine! | 
pleasure, at ¢ innati IMT, of opening the door of a medical college for the first 
time to wo ? Professor Dimon said, some years since, that the erican college 
little better t na copy of the English college, made when the Enclish was in its w 
state, one of iis v orst features being the slavish reproduction of this monastic fea 
the exclusion of women. Buta great change has begun within the last fifteen vea 


and possibly they n iv cease to ¢ herish and prolong the horrid orthography of the 
English language, which has no excuse to prolong its barbarous and costly existence. 





4 
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have read books enough, and observed and conversed with 
f eminent and splendidly cultured minds too in my 
time; but I assure you, I have heard higher sentiments from 
the lips of poor, uneducated men and women, when exerting 
the spirit of severe yet gentle heroism under difficulties and 
afflictions, or speaking their simple thoughts as to circum- 
stances in the lot of friends and neighbors, than I ever yet 
met with out of the B nm _ We shall never learn to respect 
our real calling and destiny until we have taught ourselves 
to consider everything as moonshine compared with the edu- 

catir i of t he hh urt.”” 
And yet this educa tional problem, so befogged and in- 

' 


volved, is as simple in principle as the training of a pugilist, 


i 


which, being on the level of the animal nature, is so well 


understood. The principle is the same thorough action 
1id culture. As the pugilist gives every muscle prolonged, 
a sreeable, and vigorous action every day, so should the teacher 


e prolonged, agreeab le and vig orous action to every faculty 
of the soul, and — ially to the — rand stronger faculties, 
which sustain and yitalize the others, and which occupy the 
greater portion of the brain ly ve as the lateral ventricles 
The regions of the brain in which vivisectors have been un- 

e to lind anything in their wholesale torturing slaughter 
of horses, dogs, rabbits, birds, fishes, and guinea pigs, because 
they were looking for physical effects, and not for soul 
powers, are the regions of the faculties for which they were 
not looking, the manifestations of which require to be stud- 
ied in man by the methods which I have been demonstrating 
for half a century; the results being confirmed instead of 
contradicted by the imperfect experiments on animals. 
These results show that whenever the circulation and conse- 
quent vitality of the superior and upper posterior region of 
the brain rises above its common level, the character rises 
correspondingly in dignity, power, and virtue; and even in 
animals, the survey of the entire animal kingdom demon- 
strates what naturalists have so uniformly overlooked, that 
the higher development of this region, which any one can see 
at a elan e, elevates the animal nearer to humanity, and 
qualifies it for the friendly companionship of man, as we see 
in the St. Bernard and shepherd’s dog, the Shetland pony, 
the reindeer, the vaze lle, the shee Ds the camel, the elephant, 
the seal, the pigeons, doves, singing birds, and poultry, 
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when we compare them with the lion, tiger, hyena, polar 
bear, hippopotamus, crocodile, harpy eagle, hawks, and 
poisonous serpents. 

The normal culture of man develops the whole physical 
constitution, and especially its nobler portion above the dia- 
phragm (as explained by Sarcognomy) and the entire brain, 
giving especial attention to that nobler portion of the brain 
in which man excels all animals, and which constitutes his 
superiority — a region which the most ambitious achieve- 
ments of science have so effectually ignored, and which, 
before the present century, was not even anatomically under- 
stood. The culture and growth of this region is the devel- 
opment of that which places man at the head of the animal 
kingdom, and qualifies him for illimitable progress. ‘This 
culture is simply the culture of the noblest elements of his 
nature by their incessant exercise. 

How are the vital elements of the soul to be cultivated? 
I would not say emotional or virtuous or psychie or moral, 
for these words have lost their p 


oper meaning in vulgar 


usage. They are to be cultivated by the immediate and 
constant performance of every duty, until by habit and 
growth such action becomes habitual and as unchangeable as 
our congenital nature. 

The first and fundamental duty of life is the industrial, 
the duty of careful and effective self-support, that we may not 
beg or rob or burden any one, and may be able to help 
others —to be a benefactor, and not a burden. This duty 
was utterly scorned by the old style of education, — from the 
time of Plato, we might almost say to the present time, — pro- 
ducing a lofty scorn of labor. Such a system of educa- 
tion is rotten to the core. It demoralizes the entire _commu- 
nity, separates it into hostile classes, and devotes human life 
to the greedy pursuit and the ostentatious squandering of 
money, to live above the faithful and simple life of honorabl 
industry, without even training the money hunter to the 
proper and skilful pursuit of wealth, thus preparing him for 
all the cunning and corrupt methods of an. unscrupulous 
plutocratic society and the domineering insolence of those 
who have been taught to scorn the honest laborer. Pardon 
again; I cannot avoid referring to the evil, when presenting 
the remedy for that half-leveloped and morbid civilization, 
which throughout this century has been, in both Europe 
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| ind America, increasing its number of criminals and luna- 
| tics, and which, in this republic in time of peace, has a 

record in 1891 of five thousand nine hundred and six mur- 
ders — many of them the unfortunate victims of debased and 
drunken husbands — crimes which speak trumpet-tongued 
ivainst the system of education that has made them possible. 
Ce The brain of the nation is reeling under our false system of 
education, which hastens instead of resisting the downfall of 
, the intellectual and moral powers; for under this system our 


insane have more than doubled in thirty years. The ratio of 
the insane to the population, which was one to one thousand 
four hundred and sixty-eight in 1850, rose in 1880 to one in 
six hundred and fifty-six, and is still rising rapidly both in 
America and Europe. I hold our system of education re- 
sponsible, for a true system would avert this degeneracy, 
fo accompany ¢ Jucation; for the least educated 
ms have the least insanity. Insanity has been increas- 
ne in It uly, and in the best educated regions (as around the 
University of Bologna) it is five times as abundant as in the 
T least educated regions (such as Naples and Sardinia.) Among 
ie uneducated their religion remains as a conservative 
power, while it is undeniable that the soulless and godless 
ystem of modern education is diminishing religion by in- 
i creas y the freedom of criticism, diminis hing reli: Ous senTI- 
nt, and subjecting everything to the materialistic methods 
of physi il science. Religion is every where on the down 
ide, and it will require all the power of the NEW EDUCA- 
rioON to restore the religious sentiments to their normal 
supremacy. As our emancipated negroes increase in edu- 
tion and diminish their rude religious zeal and faith, they 
will increase their contributions to the insane asylum, as they 
are also increasing their contributions to the graveyard. 
That the old tyrannical system of education has been an 
active factor in the deterioration of the brain, is shown by 
experience in the treatment of insanity first introduced by 
Pinel. The only satisfactory mode of treating it has bee 





by the removal of restraint. Industry and self-support con- 
, + stitute, not only the most powerful tonic for the mind, but are 
themselves the most essential virtue, — the basic virtue of all 
virtues, without which all pretended sentimental and con- 
ceited virtues, having no backbone, fall limp and worthless 
to the earth. lis practic e cannot be begun too soon. More 
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fortunate than the fashionable city lad is the farmer’s boy, 
who learns to be useful as soon as he can run about, and 
never thinks of lounging idly, leaving the burdens of his home 
upon his father, his mother, or his sisters. 

ALL EDUCATION, therefore, if it is to develop the honest, 


manly virtues, must be industrial from the beginning.* 
” Nothing to do,” said Carlyle, “is worse than nothing to 
eat.”” It starves the manly energies, and millions of American 
children are growing up puny and ineflicient compared t 
what they should be. The youth should realize from infancy 
the duty that rests upon him and his comrades, and realize 
that he is never free from responsibility, whether it be in tak- 
ing care of younger brothers or assisting his parents in house- 
hold duties. There may be something irksome in this at 
home ; but at school he will feel only emulation and enthusi- 
asm in showing that he can handle tools and manufacture 
useful things as well as his comrades, guided by his own 
judgment, or show his skill in horticulture. Rivalry is a 
powerful stimulant, and industrial rivalry may have some- 
thing of the charm of baseball, which is nothing but rivalry. 

Industrial competition, intermingled with frequent play- 
ground sport, will give intense life and energy to the school, 
developing manliness, industry, and self-reliance, closeness 
of critical observation and independence of thought, which 
may be turned into the channel of original invention by 
throwing the pupil on his own resources. 


* There is no exception to this on account of sex. In the Normal College of New 


York City, it stvial training of women according to the Swedish method called Silojd, 
which is so eminently successful in Sweden, is considered a great success, and women 
handle skilfully the saw, the plane, the knife, and other tools of carpentry, in the car 
penter’s work which they are prepared toteach. Everything is done with skill, neatness, 


and despatch, and the impression sometimes rises in the visitor’s mind, “* Won’t they 


make jewels of wives?” But of course woman’s industry is not confined to carpentry 




















THE WEST IN LITERATURE. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


A question of American literature now being so ran- 
corously fought over will not be settled by a few men as 
critics, but by the mass of Americans as readers. The public 
is the final arbiter with regard to any literature or any art. 
That is to say, by the taste of the public all art and litera- 
ture is finally judged. Taste is, moreover, not stationary. 
Demand changes, and as it changes it will inexorably sub- 
tend correlative changes in writing and in painting; and 


le as are the laws of taste, something may be 


vet, inexorab 
done by dispassionate discussion in arriving at an under- 
standing of the points at issue. 

At some d inger of being misunderstood, I should like to 
present briefly the principles which I conceive to underlie 
distinctive American art. The history of American litera- 
ture is the history of provincialism slowly becoming less 

-pervasive —the history of the slow development of a 
distinctive utterance. 

By provincialism I mean dependence upon a mother coun- 
try for models of art production. This is the sense in which 
Taine or Véron would use the word. The “*provincialism ” 
which is slightingly applied to work like Cable’s novels or 
Riley’s poems is not provincialism, but the beginning of an 
indigenous literature. 

* The true makers of national literature,” writes Posnet 
in his “Comparative Literature,’ “are the actions and 
thoughts of the nation itself. The place of these can never 
be taken by the sympathies of a cultured class too wide to 
be national, or those of a central academy too refined to 
be provincial. Provincialism is no ban in a truly national 
literature.” 

Using the word “ provincialism,” therefore, from the point 
of view of the central academy, we have had too little of it. 
Using it in its broader sense of dependence upon a mother 
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country, we have had too much of it. The question of 
whether we are to have a distinctive literature or not, 


re- 
solves itself, in my mind, after some years of special study, 
to this conclusion: we will have a distinctive literature, or 
none of any sort worth mentioning. 

The Open sea fronts only in one direction. We must 
utter something new, something distinctively modern and 
American, or there will be no excuse for utterance at all. 
There has been too much truth in the English sneer that 
American poets and artists have been mere shadows or 
doul les SUucce ssively of Pope, of scott, of Byron, of W ords- 
worth, and of Tenny son. Our leading poets have reflected 
the American spirit fairly well, but that spirit has been pro- 
vineial. It has grown each generation less timid, and since 
the war the national feeling has had immense widening as 
well as deepening. Intellectual independence has bet et 
slowly won. 

The whole point can be specifically illustrated in the West. 
That is to say, the general terms which 
the whole country up to the time of t 
applied specifically to the middle West to-day. As a West- 


] 
I 


could be applied to 
he civil war can be 
ern man, I think I can speak freely, without being charged 
with undue prejudice toward the states I name. 

The West is as provincial in art as it is assertive of 
Americanism in politics. The books it reads are predomi- 
nantly the novels of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, or the color- 
less + lomestic ” novels of Mrs. Holmes, Mis. Southworth, 
Augusta Evans, May Agnes Fleming, and the rest. I have 
made studies of bookstores and libraries in many towns in 
proof of this. These typical books, of course, form the 
middle class of reading. Below this class of readers come 
those who consume some millions of tons of dime novels, 
* Kireside Companions,” and the * Buckskin Sam” type of 
romance. 

The outlook would be hopeless, did we not know that in 
each year, who read the «Century. * Harp y's,” THE ARENA, 
the * Forum,” and who enjoy Howells, Cable, Miss Wilkins, 
and other distinctively American writers. They know what 
they like and vet it. The other class of readers know 
what they like—and they get “Danger Dick” and * Old 
Sleuth,” or Ouida or Mrs. Holmes. 


every town there is a small group of people, growing larger 


oe 
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It is the great intelligent middle class of America, curiously 
enough, who are most distinctly provincial. With them the 
verdict of the world is all-important. Their education has 
been just sulhcient to make them distrustful of their own 
judgment. They are largely the product of our schools. 
They have been taught to believe that Shakespeare ended the 
drama, that Scott has closed the novel, that the English lan- 
guage is the greatest in the world, and that all other litera- 
tures are curious, but not at all to be ranked in power and 
humanity with the English literature. 

I speak advisedly of these things, because I have been 
through the instruction which is well-nigh universal. This 
class is the largest class in America, and makes up the great 
body of shoal-bred Westerners. They sustain all the tenets 
of the conservative and romantic schools in which they have 
been insti eted. 

Chis instruction is well meaning, but it is benumbing to 
the { tes. It is essent ally hope less. It blinds the eves 
of youth to the power and beauty of life and literature 
around him. It worships the past, despises the present, and 


fears the future. It says mournfully, “Our great men are 
roine. Who will take their places ?” It is profoundly 
pes nistic, because it sees literary ideals changing. It has 
t yet seen that metamorphosis is the law of all living 
gs. It teaches the student “to measure the petty wri- 


rs of the present over ag 


inst the heroic shades of the past.” 
t has not yet risen to the perception that the question for 
\merica to settle is not whether it can produce something 
‘than the past, but whether it shall produce something 

: 


ferent from the past. Our task is not to imitate but to 


— thi Ree ee fot lefleet } r ] 
Instruction of this kind inevitably deflects the natural 


bent of the young writer or discourages attempt altogethe: 
It is the Opposite of education; that is, it represses, rather 
than lead it the distinctive individuality of the*student. 
These co ervative ideas affect the newspapers, and their lit- 
erary colum is are too often full ol the Same cr] MOTH come- 
ment. They a timidly negative when not partisanly con- 
servative. The American youth is continually called upon 


to take Ad lison or Scott o1 Dickens or Shakespeare as a 
model. .-Sueh instruction leads naturally to the creation of 


blank verse tragedies on Columbus and Washington—a 
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class of work which seems to the radical the crowning 
absurdity of misplaced effort. 

Thus the Western youth is turned away from the very 
material which he could best handle, which he knows most 
about, and which he really loves most material which 
would make him individual, and fill him with hope and 
energy. He turns away from the marvellous changes which 
border-life subtends in its mighty rush towards civilization. 
He does not see the wealth of material which lies at his 
hand, in the mixture of races going on with inconceivable 
celerity everywhere in America, but with especial pictur- 
esq ueness in the West. If he sees it, he has hot the courage 
to write of it. 

If, here and there, one has reached some such perception, he 
voices it timidly, with a humorous apologetic look in his eye. 

The whole matter appears to me to be a question of the 
individuality. I feel that Véron has stated this truth better 
than any other man. In his assault upon the central acad- 


emy he Says, in substance, “+ Edueati n should hot convenh- 
tionalize, should not mass together ; it should individualize.” 
The Western youth, like the average school-bred Ameri 

lacks the courage of his real conviction. He lacks the cow- 
age to honestly investigate his surroundings, and then stand 


by his judgment. Both as reader and writer, he dreads the 
Eastern comment. His standards of comparison are wrong. 
Ile is forced into writing to pli ise somebody else, which is 
fatal to high art. To perceive the force of all this, and th 
real hopelessness of instruction according to conventional 
models, we have only to observe how little that is distinctive 
has been produced by the great Western middle states 
say Wisconsin, Illinois, and lowa. Of what does its writing 
A multitude of little newspapers, first «of all full 
of local news, and larger newspapers that are political 
organs, with some little attention to literature on their in- 
side pages. ‘Their judgments are mainly conservative, but 
here and there in their news colt 


consist ? 


imns one finds sketches of 


life so vivid one wonders why writers so true and imagina- 
tive are not recognized and encouraged. The mass of short 


= 


stories in these papers, however, are absolutely colorless, 
where they are not pirated exotics. In all that they call 
“literature” these papers are without “local color.” In 
their unconscious moments they are fine and true. 
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a | 


And yet for forty years an infinite drama has been going 
on in those wide spaces of the West—a drama that is as 
thrilling, as full of heart and hope and battle, as any that 
ever surrounded any man —a life that was unlike any ever 
seen on the earth, and which should have produced its char- 
acteristic literature, its native art chronicle. 


t] 


sity, the infinite drama, o 


As for myself, | am appalled at the majesty, the immen- 
f the life that goes on around me. 
Themes are crying out to be written. Take, for example, 


the history of the lumbering district of the northern lakes, a 


y 
s 
ae 


picturesque and peculiar 


lite, that through a period ol thirty 
years has been continually changing in all but a few of its 
essential features; and yet this life has had only superficial 
representation in the sketches of the tourist or reporter; its 
inner heart has not been uttered. The subtle changes of 
iought and of life that have come to the camps since before 
the war have thus far been unrecorded. 
Then there is the mixture of races; the coming in of the 
German, the Scandinavian; the marked yet subtle changes in 


their character. Then there is the building of railroads, 
ith all their trickery and false promises and worthless 
bonds; the rise of millionnaires ; the deepening of social con- 


trasts. In short, there is a great heterogeneous, shifting, 
brave population, a land teeming with unrecorded and infi- 
nite drama. It is only to the superficial observer that this 
‘country seems colorless and dull; to the veritist it is full of 
urning interest, greatest possibilities. I instance these lo- 
ilities because I know something special about them; but 
the same words apply to Pennsylvania, Ohio, or Kentucky. 
And yet how few writers of national reputation this eventful 
itury-long march of civilization has produced! 

; , the dates, the bare history, the 
lime-novel statement of pioneer life, but how few real 
is! how few accurate studies of speech and life 
There it lies, ready t 


) 
and upon canvas; and 


; , 
be put into the novel and the drama, 
1\ it must be done by those born into 
it. Joaquin Miller has given us lines of splendid poetry 
touching this life, and Edward Eegleston, Joseph Kk kland, 
Opie Read, Octave Thanet, Miss Foote, E. W. Howe have 
dealt more or less faithfully with certain phases of it; but 
mainly the mighty West, with its swarming millions, remains 
undelineated in the novel, the drama, and the poem. 
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While it is true that this failure has been due to the hard 
environment, to lack of contrast, and to the lack of a market, 
not a little of it is due to conservative insti uction — instruc- 
tion which destroys the pupil’s real individuality. This in- 
struction, as I am able to testify, educates the young writer 
out of sympathy with his own land and time, into a sham 
sympathy with other lands and times. It has taught the 
young writer to take for a model some classic, some “ great 
state,” when it should have been at pains to lead out his 
own individuality, teaching him to accept no model save life, 
no master save truth. 

To perceive the hopelessness of absolutism in literature, 
you have but to stop a moment to think. Admit that there 
are perfect models to which must be referred all subsequent 
writing, and we are committed to a barren round of hopeless 
imitations. The young writer is disheartened or drawn off 
into imitations, and ruined for any real expression. This 
way of looking at literature produced our Barlows and Cal- 
tons and Hillhouses, with their *colossi of cotton batting,” 
and it produces blank verse dramas to-day. It is no wonder 
that conservatism shakes its head gloomily when Lowell dies. 

But the relativists in art are full of hope. They see that 
life is the model, or rather that each man stands accountable 
to himself first, and to the perceived fact of life second. 
Life is always changing, and literature changes with 
it. It never decays; it changes. Poetry —thatis to say 
LIN Pass roned person i outlook on life is in no more dana r 
of extinction to-day than in the days of Edmund Spenser. 
The American novel will continue to grow in truth to Amer- 


} 


ican life without recard to the form and spirit of the novel 
or drama of the past. Consciously or unconsciously the 
point of view of the modern writer is that of the veritist o1 
truth stater. 

But the question is forced on the young writer, even when 
he is well dispose d toward dealing with indigenous materi ul, 
Will it pay? Is there a market for me? Let me answer by 
pointing out that almost every novelist who has risen out of 





the mass of story writers in America represents some special 
local life or some special social phase. 

Cable stands for the Creole South; Miss Murfree speaks 
for the mountaineer life in Tennessee; Joel Harris represents 
the new study of the negro; Miss Wilkins voices the thought 
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of certain old New England towns; Mr. Howells re] 
truthful treatment of the cities of Boston and New York; 
Joseph Kirkland has dealt with early Illinois life in * Zury”’; 


resents 


y 
} 


Harold Frederick has written two powerful stories of interior 
New York life, and so on through a list of equally brave and 
ually tine artists. I think it may be said, therefore, that 
" in in Lice nous lines is every year becom ng@ more 
iin. You will not find your market in the West yet, 
but the great magazines of the country are every year gain- 
ing in Americanism. 
This truthful study of Western life, or of any life, 
the study of dialect, or, more properly, the actu 
; ple. The actual thought of the people 
uunot be set forth without dealing in dialect, whicl 
-if it be true the peculiarity of thought whicl 
] 


involves 
biel l speech 
of the common peo 

h refleets 
1 always 
underlies true dialect. For those people who think dialect 
low and detestable thing, I have nothing to say. To me 
it is an interesting, graphic, and necessary medium of ex- 
sion. Nothing is of greater interest to me than the study 
of the direct dramatic, unconventional speech of the average 
man or woman. Swift, humorous, full of vital energy, i 
embodies in itself all that is most distinctive and powerfu 

American life to-day. 
The study of the West must, therefore, include not one 


li but twenty Indeed, veritism in the novel means 


that ea h char eter shall } ive his indivi lual accent, as he 
has his individual thought. ‘Thus one of the characteristic 
phases of the novel in the West must be the careful deline- 


‘ { N as 
ation of German and Seandinavian manners, customs, and 
eC! 


dialect, in all the changes which they are undergoing from 
generation to generation. This dialect, with its great hu- 
morous possibilities, is just beginning to be treated truthfully 


here and there by newspaper men, as the Irish dialect is 
just getting truthfully written in the East. 

That this Americanism, this truth to local conditions, is 
the certain road to success for young Western writers, is « 
dent tlready in the suecess of James Whitcomb Riley, Opie 
tead, Joseph Kirkland, Octave Thanet, James Lane Allen, 
and others who have written of Western people. We ar 
certain soon to have a group of Western novelists (Will 
they be women ?) to represent the West, as Mrs. Cooke, Miss 
Wilkins, and Miss Jewett represent New England. B they 
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must be born of the soil. They must be products of the 
environment. ‘They must stand among tle people, not above 
them, and then they can be true, and being true they will 
certainly succeed. 

This conservatism extends itself to the magazines of the 
West, which reflect but very faintly, incompletely, and half- 
heartedly the local life. The early success of the * Overland 
Monthly” was due to its local color. It isa painful fact that 
there is no magazine in the West that offers any encourage- 
ment to true Western art. If 1 were startin 
the West, I should aim to develop the art resources of mj 
locality. I should fill it with local color — not by means of 
dry chronicles of native industries, or histories of local celeb- 


a magazine in 


r 


rities or various townships, but by calling forth the art 
expres sion of the young writers of the section. It cannot 
be but that there are undeveloped young writers in every 
leading city of the West—men and women full of fresh 
and native energy, needing only encouragement and direc- 
tion to become powerful writers of short stories. I am in 
receipt of scores of letters from such young people. 

Art, after all, is an individual thing. A man must first 
be true to himself. The advice I give to my pupils who are 
ambitious to write is the essence of veritism: Write of 
those things of which you know most, and for which you 
care most. By so doing you will be true to Vi irsel f, true to 
your locality, and true to your time.” And that is the word 
I would like to speak to the young writers of the West to 
whom I may never be able to appeal by word of mouth. 

I am a Western man; my hopes and ambitions for the 
West arise from absolute knowledge of the possibilitic a | 
want to see her prairies, her river-banks and coules, her 
matchless skies, put upon canvas. I want to see her young 
writers writing better books, her young artists painting pict- 
ures that are true to the life they live and the life they 
know. I want to see the West supporting her own painters 


and musicians and novelists; and to that end I want to state 
my earnest belief, which I have carefully matched with the 
facts of literary history, that to take a place in the long line 
of poets and artists in the English language, the Western 
writer must, above all other things, be true to himself and 
to his time. ‘To imitate is fatal. 




















PSYCHICAL RESEARCH—STATUS AND 
THEORIES. 


I HAVE now given my readers a large number of facts. 
But facts are worth little unless one knows what to do witl 
them. Aristotle was in possession of certain facts, and from 

he argued that the earth was a sphere; but for hun- 
dreds of years after his time the wise men of the world came 

) juite other conclusions. This was either because they 

not wise enough to comprehend their signilicance, or, 
1e case, because they were dominated 
yy some bias that led them to adopt a contrary theory. It 
s this latter thing that stands more in the way of truth 


; 
was more commonly t 


than does ignorance itself. In religion, in politics, in polit 
] ’ — 1] . bo } : ‘ ] 

il economy, in all directions there are facts enough; but 
majority of people are prepossessed by theories which 

nder thei ing the real meaning of the facts. 


I shall then have rendered a very incomplete service to 


se who have taken note of my facts if ] stop with these 

i 1ains for me tl , to indicate tl prese it status ol 

hical inquiry, and to point out what seems to me the 
igniiicance of my facts. I do not claim to be so wise he 


that my conelusions will be free of all error, but without 

mmodesty I ean claim one thing: I 1 not dominated by 

y theory, and am under no bias to come to any parti 
neclusion. Indeed, I have reached a point in my thinki 

re I find it hard to comprehend how any sane man should 

en wish to di ver anything but the truth. I know ther 

e such peo} le, because they have told me that they were 

tent with their present beliefs, and even though th 

re wrong, they did not want to find it out. But I do not 

wish to be even pleasantly fooled. I wish to know the truth 


md adjust myself to it. 
- +] ’ “eo 
I cannot, indeed, agree with those who say that, if the: 


be no other life, this present life is not worth having. For — 
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When I look upon the laughing face 
Of children, or on woman’s gentle grace: 
Or when I grasp a true friend by the hand, 
And feel a bond I partly understand; 
When mountains thrill me, or when by th 


The plaintive waves rehearse thei mystery ; 


f 


Or when I watch the moon with strange delight 
Treading her pathway ’mid the stars at night 
Or when the 


| love, with kisses prest, 


I clasp with bliss unspoken to my breast; 

So strange, so de¢ p, So wondrous, life appeal 
I have no words, but only happy tears. 
[ cannot think it all shall end in naught: 
Phat the abyss shall be the grave of though 
That e’er oblivion’s shoreless sea shall roll 
O’er love and wonder and the lifeless soul. 
But e’en though this the end, I cannot say 
I’m sorry I have seen the light of day. 
So wondrous seems — life I live to me, 
Whatever the end, to-day I hare aud see; 
To-day I think and re : and so for this, 
If this be all, —for jus st so much of bliss, 
a iss blended through with pain, I bless the Power 

at holds me up to gaze one wondrous | ’ 

If, then, this is all, I want to know it and make the most 
of it. If it is only the beginning, I want to know that, and 
lay out my life on a scale proportioned to the magnificence 
of its possibilities. And I can conceive of no knowledge 
that for one moment matches this in importance. 

Before treating the present standing of psychical inquiry, 
it is needful to note certain preceding conditions of human 
thought out of which present conditions have been evolved. 
In the pre-critical and unscientific ages, the belief in con- 
tinued existence and some sort of intercourse between spirits 
aud mortals was practically universal. In the general igno- 
rance of natural laws, people were not troubled by questiol ~ 
of possible or impossib le. All forces and happenings were 
interpreted in terms of will or caprice; and the supernatural 
pres nted 1 10 difti ulty because there was, in their minds, 1: 
natural order. There being no standards of probability, 
what to-day is meant by proof was not only not demanded, 
it was not even understood. The ] yurmey of Odysseus to 


Hades was as believable as was the voyage of the latest 
Pheenician navigator. The appearance of spirits, messages 
. . . . . ‘ . . o 

from the invisible world, and celestial or demoniac interfer- 
ences with human affairs were a part of all religions and 
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of daily life. The Bibles of all peoples and all ancient Lit- 
eratures are abundant witnesses to these facts. “If any one 
wishes to come in personal contact with this condition of 


the human mind, he need not go further than to the devout 
Catholic servants of his own household. 

As children now are afraid of the dark, the lonely, the 
mysterious, so it was natural that in the childhood of the 
orld men should be afraid of the invisible. They were in 
ror at the thought of the possible return of even their 
intimate friends. The gods themselves were not re- 
d as over kind, and their wrath must be placated or 


1 


their favor purchased by gifts. Perhaps, therefore, it is not 


strange that these feelings linger still. Most people to-day, 
ike Madame de Staél, are afraid of chosts even though they 

» not believe in them; and th ire few who are brave 
enough to spend a night alone in the room with the body of 
the one they have loved best in all the world. This state of 


mind makes it exceedingly dillicult for people to treat these 


psychical investigations in a rational way. Among those 
ho bel e th he dead we s Ll all , there is l 
eral im; yy the fact of h has produced 
iirvellous and magical chang » th ley a il huma 
Ks ho ione Che im y 1ation is fu os ther ang Ol 
l so 1 il \ Lie roub] d with I] Q ts of theories as 
» what is fitting or becoming, instead of being ready to note 
s first and then see what they mean alterwa d 
But is one Ol th res Its of modern science, th re ] is 
in the minds of the learned, a violent tion against 


Cad i 

perstitions or over-beliéfs of the past. ‘This is entirely 
healthy, provided science itself does not become a supersti- 
n. But a scientifie th ry may become as serious a bar 

r against the acceptance of a new truth as vul 
itself. Witness the scientific authority of Newton as 

ids the eyes of the learned to the truth o Young’ 

ry of light, or note the attitude of Agassiz in the matter 

of evolution. Professor Huxley has written, with all his 
ower of sarcasm, against modern spiritualism. And yet 
Professor Wallace, at least his peer in scientific eminence, 
told me that he had repeatedly tried to get Huxley to join 
him in investigating these matters, and he would not. To 
the mind of the ultra-scientist all these stories of the child- 


hood world are so childish that they are to be rejected in the 
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lump, without being accorded even the dignity of an inves- 9 
tigation. 1 agree with this scientific reaction to the extent 

of holding that they are all to be put aside and labelled 

* Not proved”; that is, the basis on which they rest, whether 

in Bibles or out of Bibles, is inadequate, and does not in any 

case amount to demonstration. But it is going away beyond 
any truly scientific warrant to say that none of them may | 
be true. And if, in the modern world, any similar stories | 
should be scientifically established as true, then it would be 
fully in accord with the scientific method to reconsider all o1 
auy one of these traditional stories, and estimate the degree 
of probability in its favor. 

Curiously various and contradictory have been the posi- 
tions of different classes of thinkers and of those who cd: 
not think in the modern world. One class has held that a! 
these things were childish and superstitious, and that on]: 
ignorant or flighty people could take any stock in then 
Members of this class smile wisely, not to say supercil 
ously, when any of these matters are mentioned. It is th 
attitude of the “ unco” wise (for there is an “ unco” wise as 





well as an “unco guid’) which led a philosopher, known 
in two hemispheres, to say to me: “ Well, Savage, suppos 
we become convinced that these things are true, it will onl; 
be a couple more cranks.” Then there are the ordinary Prot- 
estant Christians, who accept such stories as are told in th: 
Bible, and reject all others, whether ancient or modern. O} 
course this is a matter of religious * faith,” not reason. Again, 
there are the Catholics, who believe not only the stories told 
in the Bible, but all such as are indorsed by the Church, 
either in medieval or modern times. Once more, there are 
the Swedenborgi is, Who accept the stories of their founder. 
They also believe in the possibility of spirit intercours 
to-day, but hold it unwise if not dangerous. ‘Then there are 
men like the late Professor Austin Phelps of Andover, who 
“know” that spirits do interfere with human affairs, but 
believe that they are always evil spirits. Perhaps it is con- 
sistent with that theology which he represented, to believe 
that God will permit devils to overrun the earth, but forbid 
the good spirits to make their presence known. Such, then, 
are some of the points of view from which these matters 
have been regarded up to the time when they began to be 
} 


approached in a rational and scientific manner. 
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It is doubtless due to the experiments of Mesmer in France, 
and the Rochester rappings that the era of scientific psychical 
research has at last been reached. I do not at all mean 
to say that the former were the cause, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, of the latter. I only mean that mesmer- 
ism and spiritualism, with their allied phenomena, resulted 
at last in such a widespread and popular interest in the 
problems involved as to lead certain people to feel that the 
question was worthy of serious attention and ought not 
longer to be postponed. Che attitude of Professor Henry 
Sidgwick of Cambridge, England, the great writer on ethics, 


_— — 


indicates what I mean. In his first address as president of 
the English Society for Psychical Research, he declared it to 
be “a scandal” that a matter of so great importance, and 
involving the life interests of so many people, was not scien- 
ifically investigated and settled; and the first time that so 
significant a thing ever occurred, Professor Oliver Lodge of 
Liverpool, in his address as president of the Physical and 
Mathematical Section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, only last year, took similar ground, 
and challenged the attention and interest of the leading 
scientific men of Great Britain. 

Men had come to feel, in view of the fact that so many 
thousands uncritically accepted the claims of spiritualism 
on the one hand, and so many were hungry for a belief that 
their reasons forbade, on the other, that the truth, if possible, 
ought to be known. ‘They saw that either thousands of 
people were deluded, and that it was worth while to help 
them out of their delusion, or that something was true which 
might comfort and help other thousands who stood helpless 
and hopeless in the presence of * the great mystery.” It was 
out of such convictions that the movement for psychical 
research was born. 

Every little while still, some presumably wise, scientific 
man sneers at the whole thing, and treats the search as 
though it were on a level with the “ Hunting of the Snark.” 
\ certain class of newspapers also treat it as though it were 
fair game for the jester’s column, classing the “spook ” and 
the sea serpent as equally legitimate prey for the limp-minded 
humorist of the “ silly season.” It will not therefore be time 
thrown away if we spend a little in considering as to whether 
ychical research is really a rational scientifie inquiry. 
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There are two great universe theories, some variety of one 
or other of which we all hold. One is the materialistic the- 
ory, Which teaches that in some way life is the outcome of 
matter, the product of organization. It is generally supposed 
to be the necessary consequence of this theory that the con- 
scious life of the individual ceases with the death of the 
visible body. I have not been quite able to see why, however, 
for there may be an invisible body; and if matter is able 1 
produce a conscious, thinking person, who is wise enough to 
say that this same matter may not be able to continue the 
life in some invisible form? For it seems to me that Thomas 
Paine did not at all exceed the bounds of reason when he 
said, * It appears more probable to me that I shall continue 
to exist hereafter, than that I should have existence, as I now 
have, before that existence began.” 

sut whatever may be the truth of this, the old, crude 
theories of materialism are antiquated, and “dead matter” 
is philosophically and scientifically unknown. The only 
materialists to-day are a few belated survivals. fossils of a 
bygone period of human thought. Even Clifford, before he 
died, was talking of * mind-stuff”’ as connected with matter. 


_ 


tend 


Haeckel, the nearest to a materialist of any great living 
thinker, must have his “ atom-souls” in order to account fo 
facts. Schopenhauer must have his “ world-will,” and Hart- 
mann his * Unconscious” with a capital U. Huxley, though 
the inventor of the term * Agnostic,” declares that soone: 
than accept the old materialism he could adopt the ultra- 
idealism of Bishop Berkeley. And Herbert Spencer, easily 
prince of them all, says that the one thing we know, more 
certainly than we know any isolated or individual fact, 


' 


is the existence of the one Eternal Energy back of all 
phenomena, and of which all phenomena are only partial 
manifestations. 

Materialism, then, is dead, and spiritualism (of course I 
am using the term philosophically now) is taking its place. 
This theory puts life back of form, and makes it the cause, 
and not the product, of organization. This does not teach 
that man has a soul. That sort of talk belongs to the old 
theology: 


>A charge to kee p I have, 
\ God to glorify; 

\ never-dying soul to say 

And fit it for the sky.” 
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If man is thought of as “having” a soul which he may 
“lose,” it is but a step to thinking of him as a being indepen- 
dent of his soul, and as getting along without it. This theory 


rather teaches that man és a soul, and has a body; and on 
that theory, it is purely a rational question as to whether he 
may not be able to get along without the present and visible 
body. 

And here we need to note to what an extent we are t! 
fools of ow eyes and ears. It is common to imagine that we 
can see all tha 


t is, if only it is near enough to us, and that 
we can hear all 


ounds” that are not too far aw Ly. As 
matter of fact, it is only the very smallest part of the real 
vorld of things about us that we are able either to see or 
ar. Vibrations that reach a certain number in a second 
oduce an effect on the eye which, when transmitted to the 
iin is, in some way, quite incomprehensible to us, trans- 
rmed into vision. When these vibrations pass a certain 
her number in rapidity, then they lose the power to produce 


} 


1 sense of seeing. It is then only within very narrow 


limits that we see: while on both Sl les ot these limits thi e 
is a practical infinity that to us is invisible, though no whit 
less real than that which we speak of as seeing. And all 


the while it isn’t the eye, nor the brain, nor any visible thing 
] ) 


iat sees even the commonest obj ct; it is the I, the self, the 
ul only that ever sees. A precisely similar thing is true 
if hearing. 

It is not science, but only shallow sciolism that assumes 
that our present senses are a measure of the universe. Men 
ke Professor Crookes and Nicola Tesla are already on the 
eve of physical discoveries that promise to reveal to us forms 
ind conditions of matter quite unlike those with which we 
are already familiar. For anything at present known to the 
ontrary, the soul or the self may emerge from the experience 
we call death with a body as real and much more completely 
alive than the present visible body, and which shall vet be 
invisible, inaudible, and intangible to our ordinary senses. 
Indeed “spirit photography,” whether true or not, is not at 
ull absurd or scientifically impossible in the nature of things. 
he sensitized plate can “see” better than the ordinary 
human eye, for it can photograph an “invisible” star. It 
may then photograph an invisible “spiritual body,” provided 
any suc h body really exists. 
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As to the possible existence of a “spiritual” world in the 
neighborhood of the earth, I need only quote Young, who 
lived not long after Newton, and who is the famous scientist 
who discovered and demonstrated the present universally 
accepted theory of light. Jevons, in his “ Principles of 
Science” (‘Third edition, Macmillan & Company, 1879), page 
516, says, * We cannot deny even the strange suggestion of 
Young, that there may be independent worlds, some possibly 
existing in different parts of space, but others perhaps per- 
vading each other, unseen and unknown in the same space.” 
It is not scientific wisdom, then, but only scientific ignorance 
or prejudice that supposes that the student engaged in the 
work of psychical research need apologize to science. There 
is nothing which his work pre-supposes that in any way 
whatever contradicts any established principle or verified 
conclusion of science. 

In the light of these facts, and considering the characte: 
and the learning of those engaged in the work, it is time 
that the siily attitude toward it were given up. The time 
is passing away when such a remark as the following should 
be possible. The Reverend J. G. Wood was a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and a world-famous naturalist. As 
the result of years of careful investigation, he became a firm 
believer in the “spirit” world, and in communication be- 
tween that world and this. Some years ago he was in 
Boston, giving a course of lectures before the Lowell In- 
stitute. In conversation with him at that time, he spoke 
freely of his experiences, and told me stories as wonderful 
as any I have ever heard. He said: “I do not talk about 
these things with everybody. I used to think anybody who 
had anything to do with them was a fool, and” — he added 
with a look that told of frequent contact with the * unco” 
wise “I do not enjoy being called a fool.” It is time, | 
say, that this sort of thing were gone by. The wise man 
whose whole stock in trade on this subject is an ignorance 
only less than his prejudice, will soon learn that it is not 
entirely scientific to “know all about” a matter about which 


he really knows nothing at all. 

This, then, is a subject as fairly open to scientific investi- 
gation as is the germ-theory of disease, or the present con- 
dition of the planet Mars. It is purely a question of fact 
and evidence. 
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l id begun a careful study of these questions when as 
yet there was no English Society for Psychical Research. 
Before touching on the work that has been done, and the 

1eoTrles propow ded since that organization, I wish to say a 
few things concerning my own personal attitude. I do this, 
not eCauUuse imagine Lik ny OWN Moves aha a t1o Ss ale 

t | I j that 1 wh mot nd 
’ of any public importance in themselves; but in one way 

td J 

may be of a v od deal of lmportance to those who may 

interested in the w rk I have do ie, and the conclusions I 


iave reached in the matter of psychi l study. If. in the 


case of the so-called exact sciences, like the work of « : 
vation in astronomy, the a rsonal equation ” has to be 
taken account of, much more is it necessary in studies like 


these, where experience, power of exact observation, motive, 


und purpose may either practically assure or vitiate results 


mber of cases, my readers have a right to know so much 


my personal attitude and methods as will help them to 


My eva ellcal training had pre pared me to look upon ul] 


thi e thing Wil h SUS)DI Ol. | believed tne whol bu Lhess 
to be either fraud or delusion or “nerves.” I do not think 
[ traced it to the devil, as so many others did, but | felt su: 


that it had “better be let alone. [ felt towards it as 

the “respectable” people of Jerusalem and Corinth and 
Rome felt towards Christianity — that at best it was “a pesti- 
lent superstition.” On the basis of * invincible ignorance,” 
I once delivered a seathing k ire against it, and perhaps 


wondered a little that certain obstinate people still continued 


: ‘ : 
jut about seventeen years ago, a year or so after coming 


father of one of my parishioners died. poon 





after she came to me, saying she had been with a friend to 
consult a “medium.” As she thought, certain very striking 
igs had been told her, and she wished my counsel and 
lyice. Then it came to me with a shock that I had no 
lvyice on a subject concerning which my 
entire stock of preparation consisted of a bundle of preju- 
( es. Then I began to reflect that this one parishi mer was 


not alone in wanting advice on this subject; and I said to 


iyself, whether this be truth or delusion, it is equally im) 
{ that | know a 


] 
I 


wut it so as to be the compet nt adviser 
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of those who come to me for direction. I should have felt 
ashamed to have had no opinion on the Old Testament 
theophanies or the New Testament stories of spirit appear- 
ances or demoniacal possessions. Why should | pride myself 
on my ignorance of matters of far more practical importance 
to my people? As a part of my equipment for the ministry, 
then, I said to myself, I must study these things until I have 
at least an intelligent opinion. Such, then, were the circum- 
stances and motives that led to my prolonged investigation. 

Since then I have improved every available opportunity to 
study these things. I have had no prurient curiosity as to 
any other possible world, neither have I made it my chief 
object to see if I could get into communication with personal 
friends. I have studied these phenomena, first, as bearing 
on the nature and powers of the mind, as here embodied, and 
then with a view to finding out if any proof could be ob- 
tained that personal, conscious existence survives the experi- 
ence we call death. For only a superficial knowledge of the 
drift of popular opinion is needed to show that if the belief 
in a future life is to continue as a life-motive among men, it 
must be based on something more recent and authentic than 
a shifting ecclesiastical tradition two thousand years old. 
The Catholic church is wise enough to see this. And the atti- 
tude of the Protestant church is a curiously inconsistent one, 
particularly when one remembers that the “ facts’ on which 
it relies are of precisely a similar kind to the modern ones it 
contemptuously rejects. 

In my studies I have sought faithfully to follow the scien- 
tific method, which I regard as the only method of knowledge. 
By careful observation and rigid experiment I have tried, 
first, to be sure that I have discovered a fact. Of this fact I 
have made a record at the time. I have paid no attention to 
results apparently obtained in the dark, or in circumstances 
where I could not be certain as to what was taking place. 
1 have not said that all these were fraud, but I have never 
given them weight as evidence. I have made a study of 
sleight of hand, and am quite aware of all the possibilities of 
trickery. But to imitate an occurrence, under other condi- 


tions, is not to duplicate a fact. The larger number of those 
occurrences which have actually influenced my belief have 
taken place in the presence of long-tried personal friends, and 
not with professional * mediums” at all. 
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When at last I have been sure of a fact, I have stretched 
and strained all known methods and theories in the attempt 
to explain it without resorting to any supposed * spiritual ” 
agency. I say “spiritual” and not supernatural, for I do 
not believe in any supernatural. In my conception of the 
universe whatever is, is natural. If “spirits” exist, their 
invisibility does not make them supernatural any more than 
the atom of science is to be regarded as supernatural for a 
similar reason. And when at last I discovered facts which I 
am utterly unable to explain without supposing the presence 
and agency of invisible intelligences, even then I have not 
positively taken that step. For the present, at least, I only 
wait. ‘The facts will keep; and if the wisdom of the world 
is able to discover any other explanation, I am quite ready to 
accept it. Stronger than my desire to conquer death is my 
desire not to be fooled, or to be the means, ever so honestly, 
of leading astray any who might put their trust in my con- 
clusions; but I have discovered facts which I cannot explain, 
and they seem to point directly to the conclusion that the 
self does not die, and that it is, in certain conditions, able 
to communicate with those still in the flesh. It may be 
proper to add here that the leading man in the English 
Society for Psychical Research, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, has 
published the fact that, as the result of his investigations, 
he has become convinced of “continued personal existence 
ind of at least occasional communication.” The secretary 
of the American Branch of the English Society, Mr. 
Richard Hodgson, LL. D., has given to tl 


conviction. 


1e world a similar 


It is time now for me to indicate certain results which I 
regard as well established. There will be no room here for 
detail. For illustration, and for cases other than those I 
have already given, the reader is referred to reports and 
books published by the English Society. What, then, are 
some of the results ? 

1. Mesmerism, under its new name of hypnotism, is now 
but it is being resorted to in the treatment of disease by the 
best physicians of France, Germany, England, and America. 
It is found that it can be used in surgical operations as an 
anesthetic, in place of ether. In the hypnotic state many 
strange phenomena sometimes appear, such as the dual per- 


‘ognized by all competent investigators. Not only this, 
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sonality, clairvoyance and clairaudience, that lead the stu- 
dent into other departments of psychical research. 

2. Clairvoyance and clairaudience are well established. 
This means that, in certain conditions, people can see with- 
out their eyes and hear without their ears. Facts like these 
do not take one “out of the body,” but they do suggest, 
with somewhat startling force, the query as to whether the 
mind is necessarily so dependent on our ordinary senses as is 
commonly supposed. 

3. Next comes telepathy, or mind reading. It is found 
that communication of thoughts, feelings, and even events 
in detail, is possible between minds separated by distances 
ranging from a few feet to thousands of miles. It is sug- 
gested that the explanation may be found in the theory of 


rr 
aD 


ethereal vibrations set up by the activity of the brain parti- 
cles whose motion accompanies all thought and feeling, but 
in any case the facts are none the less wonderful. 

4, Next come what are ordinarily classed together as 
“ mediumistie phenomena.” The most limportant of these 
are psychometry, “ vision” of “spirit” forms, claimed com- 
munications, by means of rappings, table movements, auto- 
matic writing, independent writing, trance speaking, ete 
With them also ought to be noted what are 


renerally called 
physical phenomena, though in most vases, since they are 


og 
intelligibly directed, the use of the word * physical,” with- 
out this qualification, might be misleading. These physical 
phenomena include such facts as the movement of mate- 
rial objects by other than the ordinary muscular force, the 
m iking obj ts heavier or li shter when tests d by the seales. 
the playi 
etc. I pass by the question of “materialization,” because ] 
have never seen any under such conditions as rendered fraud 
impossible. I do not feel called on to say that all I have 
ever seen was frandulent; I only say that it might have 


L\ Ing On musi ‘al instruments by some invisible power, 


been. Consequently, I cannot treat it as evidence of any- 
thing beyond the possible ingenuity ef the professionals. , 
Now all of these referred to (with the exception of inde- 
pendent writing and materialization) I know to be genuine. 
] do not at all mean by this that I know that the *“* spiritual- 
istic” interpretation of them is the true one. I mean only 


that they are genuine phenomena; that they have occurred ; 
that they are not tricks or the result of fraud. I am not 
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saying (for I must be very explicit here) that imitations of 
them may not be given by fraudulent **mediums” or by the 
prestidigitator; but that they are genuine phenomena, in 


many cases, I have proved over and over again. I ought to 
say a special word here in regard to slate writing. I put 
this one side, because | know it can be done in many ways as 
‘ rick More th } » |} » | detected rel being 
a trick. More than once have qaetected a tricK as cing 
palmed off on me for renuine : but it is only fair to Say 
that ] have had experiences of this sort when I could hot 
discover any trick, and in conditions where it seemed iIMpos- 


} cr + Ros Fy . 

sible. I leave out of present account only because I do 
a a 

el iustilied lll 


i 
not feel justified in saying I k iow, as | do fe 
J 4 
l to most of the others. 
} } . e 4} 1: 
a thousand experiences of these kinds may occur, and 
yet find a possible explanation without crossing the bo: 


of the p ssible * irit’’ world. Psychomet V, V1 lons, voice 


table movements, automatic writing, trance speaking ll 
these may be accounted for by some unusual activity of the 


mind as embodied. They may throw great and new light on 
the powers and possibilities of the mind here, and yet not 
acd : 2 

But and here is the crucial point to be noted by any 


{ 
{ 
] 
t 


us to the land of *snirits 

one of these means a communication may be made that ean 

] 4 P 4] ont 3 ] 4 } re. ° P 

be accounted for as the result of the mental activity of any 


one of the persons visibly present. Was the statement made 


such as was known, or mivAt ever have been known, by any 
; —- 
of the (visible) persons present? In that case, the cautious 


a 
| conscientious investigator will feel compelled to hunt 
for an explanation on this side of the border. For sin 
mind reading is a known cause, he will resort to that as long 
a he can, and only vO further when ab olutely comp lled t 

| 
or ever could have known the communicated fact, then 


, 


do so. But if none of the people (visibly) present ever kne 


what 


[t seems to me that the Rubicon, whether ever crossed or 
not, is here. This, therefore, calls for clear discussion b 
itself; but one other point, not yet sufficiently noted, needs to 
be disposed of first. When enumerating some of the phe- 
omena called *“ mediumistic,” I referred to the movement 
material objects in a way not to be explained by mus- 


uv force, and to musical instruments played on by some 


} 


} 
i e 


invisible power. Is there any way to account for t 
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without supposing the presence and agency of some invisible 
intelligence? I frankly confess | do not know of any; and 
here let me refer to the opinion of Dr. Elliott Coues. lor 
years he was connected with the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington; and a professor there is a personal friend 

mine. He is, if not a materialist, an out and out agnostic. 

I asked him one day as to the scientific standing of Professo 
, oues, leaving out of account what he regarded as his * vag 
ries” in connection with psychical matters. He replied that 
he was “one of the ablest and most brilliant scientific men 
in Europe or America.” Professor Coues then has said — I 
quote from memory —* All material objects are under the 
power of gravity. If, then, any particle of matter, though 
no larger than a pin’s head, be moved in such a way as not 
to be explained by purely physical forces, this fact marks the 
boundary line between the material and the spiritual, be- 
tween force and will.” 

But now for a brief consideration of the most important 
psychical cases with which I am acquainted. More than 
once | have been told by a psychic (and in the most impor- 
tant cases of all the psychic was not a professional) certain 
things that neither the psychic nor myself knew, had known, 
or (in the nature of the case) could by any possibility ever 
have known. ‘These communications claimed to come from 
an old-time and intimate friend who had “died” within 
three months. ‘The facts were matters which mutually con- 
cerned us, and which she would have been likely to have 
spoken of if it were possible. There was an air of naturalness 
and verisimilitude about the whole experience, though some 
parts of it were so “ personal” as to render it impossible to 
publish the whole case, and so make it as forcible to others 
as it was to me. 

Now, will eneny tell me what I am “to do with facts 
like these? In one or two cases the facts communicated to 
me concerned "ermal he mental conditions, and spiritual 
suffering in another state, two hundred miles away. I wish 
to note briefly the ordinary attempts at explanation and see 
if they appear to be adequate. 


1. Guess-work; coincidence; it happened so. This might 
be true of one case, however extraordinary ; ra when on 
are dealing with several cases, the theory of guess-work « 
coincidence becomes more wonderful than the original fact. 
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2. Clairvoyance. But my friend, the non-professior 
) e psychic, has no clairvoyant power; and, besides, clairvoyant 
power does not ordinarily reach so far, nor does it deal with 
mental and moral states and sufferings. 
3. Telepathy. But this is based on sympathy between 
ry ll 


‘ 
~ 


the two persons concerned, and deals with somethin 
which they are mutually interested. But my friend, the 
psychic, not only was no friend of the parties COli erned ; 
; she did not even know that any such persons were in 
existence. 

!. As a last resort, it has been suggested that we are sur- 
rounded by, or immersed in, a sort of universal mind whic] 
is a reservoir containing all knowledge; and that, in some 
mysterious way, the psychic unconsciously taps this reser- 
voir, and so astonishes herself and others with facts, the 
origin of which is untraceable and unknown. But this seems 
to me explanation with a vengeance! The good old lady, 

fter reading * Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress” with * Scott’s 
explanatory Not 3, said she understood eve pything except th 
notes. Soin this case, it seems to me we might conceivably 
explain eve rything except the explanation. N , I must wait 
still longer. Unless my friend was there telling me these 
things, 1 confess I do not know how to account for them. 

Here, then, for the present, J pause. Do these facts only 
widen and enlarge our thoughts concerning the range of ow 
present life? Or do they lift a corner of the curtain, and 
let us catch a whisper, or a glimpse of a face, and so assure us 
that “death” is only an experience of life, and not its end? 
[ hope the latter. And I believe the present investigation 
will not cease until all intelligent people shall have the 
means in their hands fora scientific and satisfactory decision. 








IN THE TRIBUNAL OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 


BACON TS. SHAKESPEARE. 


The tit] » of William Shak Ss] ure, the actor, to the author- 


ship of the plays and poems } ypularly attributed to him, 


rests on two foundations, to wit: 
I. Contemporaneous testimony. 
I]. The unique character of the works. 


I. The testimony of his contemporaries, though not, it 


must be admitted, direct or positive, is yet without a flaw 
For a period of more than twenty-live years during which 


time these great productions were | nning out, on the stay 
and in print, William + aukespe ire stood before the world 
their undisputed author. We listen in vain for the slightest 
Whisper of any other name connected with them. This una- 


ni nity of sentiment was as absolute before 1598, wl 
published plays were anonymous, as it was after that date 
when the title-pages almost invariably bore what purported 
to be the author’s name. Even Shakespeare’s death in 1616 
had no effect on his literary tenure. Old plays newly en- 
larged, new plays never before heard of, some of them rank 
ing mong his best, continued to come from the press, Stil 
scribed to him. Nature seems to have suspended her la 

und given fresh harvests without seed. ‘Two of his fellow- 
actors collected and published all his works, as a labor of 
love, in one large volume in 1623, making no suggestion, 
alleged authorship. From first to last no rival claimant dared 
to lift his head. One envious writer, and one onl,, through- 


and eliciting none from the public, of any incongruity in the 


out the whole career of the dramatist, intimated a doubt con- 
cerning him. That one was Greene, author of the famous 


, 


ry 
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posthumous squib of 1592, for which his editor, however, 
made an ample public apology three months later. 

Other circumstances also conspired ‘to invite suspicion, not 
to say, literary theft. Shakespeare was an actor and, there- 
fore, of low repute. He was also business manager of two 
theatres, the owner of stage properties, including, of course, 
authors’ manuscripts. Of his own early plays six successive 
editions appeared anonymously. A mob of printers and pub- 
lishers put them on the market. They had their “ first 
nights” in The Theatre, the Curtain, the Rose, the Blackfriars, 
the Globe, at Gray’s Inn, and before the Court. 

At the same time they brought the author money and 
reputation. They crowded the play-houses. Francis Meres, 
in 1598, ranked Shakespeare with the greatest authors of 
antiquity, declaring that, were the Muses to speak English, 
they would speak with his tongue. 

Here, then, are two sets of facts which require mutual 
adjustment. Briefly stated, they are as follows: 

1. A series of dramatic works, the production of which 
covers a period, in one of the most intellectual ages of the 
world, of a quarter of a century; popular, even more than 
now, with all classes of theatre-going people; giving its 
reputed author wealth and fame; striking every chord of the 
human heart with a directness, force, and melody never 
equalled; published at first without a name, then with one, 
the two syllables of which were often separated with a hy- 
phen; entered at Stationers’ Hall always by, and in behalf 
of, others; and continuing to appear with fresh and perfectly 
characteristic additions for thirteen years after the reputed 


author's retirement from London, and for seven years after 
his death. 

2. The uniform, unquestioned ascription of the author- 
ship, on the part of his contemporaries, to William Shakes- 
peare, the actor. 

Between these two statements there is but one possible 
connecting link. The genius of William Shakespeare, the 
man, must have been so commanding, his figure in the circle 
of his friends and associates so conspicuous, his personality, 
as stamped upon his works, so unmistakable, that neither his 
own indifference to literary reputation, nor the curiosity, 
envy, and malice of others could throw the slightest doubt 
on his title while he was living, or put it in question for 
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two hundred and thirty-two years after his death. That 
is to say, circumstances strongly invited suspicion; no 
suspicion existed ; consequently, there was no cause for 
suspicion. ‘The very weakness of the environment becomes 
an element of strength. The greater the pressure on the 
capstone of an arch, the firmer the arch itself. 

Fortunately, however, we are not altogether limited to 
negative testimony. Three of Shakespeare’s personal friends 
are ready to take the witness’ stand in his behalf. We first 
eall 

JOHN HEMINGE AND HENRY CONDELL. 


These persons have each three claims on our confidence. 
They were fellow-actors with Shakespeare on the stage ; they 
were beneficiaries under his will; and they edited the first 
collective edition of his works. In the dedication of the folio 
of 1623 to the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, they use 
the following words: 


TOLLE ( 


‘Since your L. L. have been pleased to think these trifles something 


heretofore, and have prosecuted both them and their author, living, 
with so much favor, we hope that (they outliving him, and he not 
having the fate, common with some, to be the executor of his own 
writings) you will use the like indulgence toward them you have 
done unto their parent... . We have but collected them, and 
done an office to the dead, to procure his orphans guardians; without 
ambition either of self-profit or fame; only to keep the memory of so 
worthy a friend and fellow alive, as was our Shakespeare, by humble 
offer of his plays to your most noble patronage. ... We most 
humbly consecrate to your H. H. these remains of your servant 
Shakespeare; that what delight is in them may be ever your L. L., 
the reputation his, and the faults ours, if any be committed, by 
a pair so careful to show their gratitude to the living and the 
dead, as is 
‘Your Lordships’ most bounden, 
“ JOHN HEMINGE, 
‘* HENRY CONDELL.” 


They repeat the same statement in the preface, as follows: 


‘It had been a thing, we confess, worthy to be wished, that the 
author himself had lived to set forth and oversee his own writings: 
but since it hath been ordained otherwise, and he by death departed 
from that right, we pray you do not envy his friends the office of their 
care and pain to collect and publish them.”’ 


In defence of the sincerity of these utterances, we have 
only to add that Shakespeare, at his death seven years be- 
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fore, had left these old friends, as a token of his affection, 
one hundred and fifty dollars (present value) “ to buy them 
rings.” 
We next call 
BEN JONSON. 


When counsel can do nothing with a piece of sworn testi- 
mony in court, the rule is, a/use the witness. Jonson has 
not escaped the penalty due him under this practice. To be 
sure, he made contradictory statements regarding the ease 
with which the plays were written, a discrepance not very 
extraordinary, considering the number and variety of these 
works and the different circumstances under which they 
were produced. It is in tradition that one of them was 
forthcoming on demand in two weeks. On another, we are 
quite sure we detect marks of the hammer, if we cannot hear 
the ring of the anvil and see the fires of genius in which it 
was forged. 

Jonson’s testimony, delivered in 1637, just before his 
death, is as follows : — 


‘I remember the players have often mentioned it as an honor 
to Shakespeare that in his writing, whatsoever he penned, he never 
blotted out a line. My answer hath been, Would he had blotted a 
thousand, which they thought a malevolent speech. I had not told 
posterity this, but for their ignorance, who choose that circumstance 
to commend their friend by wherein he most faulted, and to justify 
mine own candor ; for I loved the man, and do honor his memory (on 


this side idolatry), as muchas any. He was, indeed, honest, and of 
an open and free nature ; had an excellent fantasy ; brave notions 
and gentle expressions, wherein he flowed with that facility that 


sometimes it was necessary he should be stopped. Suflaminandus 
erat, as Augustus said of Haterius. His wit was in his own power ; 
would the rule of it had been so too! Many times he fell into those 
things, could not escape laughter ; as when he said in the person of 
Cesar, — one speaking to him, ‘ Ceesar, thou dost me wrong,’ he re- 
plied, ‘Cresar never did wrong but in a just cause,’ and the like, 
which were ridiculous. But he redeemed his vices with his virtues. 
There was ever more in him to be praised than to be pardoned.” 


Here is the statement of a man standing on the brink of 
the grave. It was left in manuscript when he died, and 
published, as he distinctly avows it was written, for the 
benefit of posterity. All the friends of his youth, his 
compeers, his rivals, Bacon and Shakespeare among them, 
had long since passed away. Whatever might have been 
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his temptations in the past, he had now no conceivable 
motive to perpetuate a fraud. 


Lastly, we summon 


THE WHOLE POPULATION OF STRATFORD, EN MASSE. 


1 chureh at Stratford, placed there 


within seven years after Shakespeare’s death, we read the 
following inscription : 


Under the bust in the o 


INDICIO PYLIUM, GENIO SOCRATEM, ARTE MARONEM.* 


This is the voice of his native town, uttered in tones 
that have reverberated through three centuries. 

II. The unique character of the works. 

We assume at the outset that between 1564 and 1616 


there was living but one Shakespeare. In all the ages 


before and since, the world has not produced another. It is 
as certain that the plays we call Shakespeare’s were substan- 
tially the product of one mind as it is that the planets of 
our solar system, with all their differences, rolled from the 
hand of one maker. 

We shall not undertake to define what it is in the writings 
of Shakespeare which distinguishes them from all others. 
No one can describe the odor of the violet, yet no one 
mistakes it. The problem of style is like an axiom of 
mathematies, a matter in the last analysis of intuition. In 
1795, a young man in London pre tended to have discovered 

( ch 
he eall LV rte. ern. The critics were divided ou the ques- 
tion of its genuineness; and it was not until it had been 
produced amid great excitement at the Drury Lane Theatre 
and been howled down by the “gods” that the imposture was 
admitted. 

The plaintiff in this action is Francis Bacon. Of all 
the contemporaries of William Shakespeare, the one selected 
to bear off his honors was a prose writer. Bacon’s published 
works (Spedding’s edition) comprise fourteen bulky vol- 
umes, on a vast variety of subjects, but without a line of 


in a lot of old manuscripts a new Shakespearean play whi 


undoubtedly original verse. In the specimens that are given 


*In wisdom, a Nestor; in genius, a Socrates; in art, a Virgil 
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we vainly search for a spark of that celestial fire which 
emblazons almost every page of Shakespeare. 

We do, indeed, find there six of the Psalms of David 
translated metrically, a little work which its author made 
haste to publish to the world, and which he deemed worthy 
of a formal dedication to George Herbert. 


To us it estab- 
lishes one proposition incontrovertibly, viz.: 


Ba on was not averse to h, ng known as a poet. 


It goes far, also, to establish another : 


Bacon was not a poet. 
We give two or three specimen stanzas, as follows a 


‘When we sat, all sad and desolate, 
By Babylon upon the river’s side, 
Eased from the tasks which in our captive state 
We were enforced daily to abide, 
Our harps we had brought with us to the field, 
Some solace to our heavy souls to yield. 


But soon we found we failed of our account: 
For when our minds some freedom did obtain, 
Straightway the memory of Zion Mount 
Did cause afresh our wounds to bleed again; 
So that, with present griefs and future fears, 
Our eyes burst forth into a stream of tears. 
‘As for our harps, since sorrow struck them dumb, 
We hanged them on the willow trees were near; 
Yet did our cruel masters to us come, 
Asking of us some Hebrew songs to hear; 
Taunting us rather in our n 


nisery, 
Than much delighting in our melody.” 


Psalm cxxxvii. 
‘O Lord, thy prov idence sufficeth all: 
Thy goodness, not restrained, but 


gr neral 
Over thy creatures; th 


whole earth doth flow 
With thy great largeness poured forth here below. 
Nor is it earth alone exalts thy name, 

But seas and streams likewise do spread the same. 
The rolling seas unto the lot doth fall 

Of beasts innumerable, great and small; 

There do the stately ships plough up the floods, 
The greater navies look like walking woods. 
The fishes there far vovages do make, 

To divers shores their journey they do take; 
There hast thou set the great Leviathan, 

That makes the seas to seethe lil 


like boiling pan. 
] 








THE 


Let us try, also, the “ deadly parallel” 


PSAI 
AUTHORIZED VERSION. 

14. He causeth the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and the herb for the service of 
man; that he may bring forth food out 
of the earth. 


15. And wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man, and oil to make his face 
to shine, and bread which strengtheneth 
man’s heart. 


16. The trees of the Lord are full of sap; 
the cedars of Lebanon, which he hath 
planted. 


17. Where the birds make their nests; 
as for the stork, the fir trees are her 
house. 


18. The high hills are a refuge for the 
wild goats, and the rocks for the conies. 


19. He appointed the moon for seasons; 
the sun knoweth his going down. 


20. Thou makest darkness, and it is 
night, wherein al! the beasts of the for- 
ests do creep forth. 


21. The young lions roar after their 
prey, and seek their meat from God. 


22. The sun ariseth, they 
selves together, and lay 
their dens. 


gather them- 
them down in 


AREN 


A. 


M CIV. 
BACON’S VERSION. 
14. Causing the earth put forth the 
grass for beasts, 
And garden herbs, served at the 


rrreatest feasts, 

And bread that is all viands firma 
ment, 

And gives a firm and solid nourish- 
ment; 


15. And wine, man’s spirit for to re- 
cre e, 
And oil, his face for to exhilarate. 
16. The sappy cedars, tall, like stately 
towers, 
High-tlying birds do harbor in their 
bowers 
17. The holy storks, that are the tra 
lers, 
Choose for to dwell and build within 
the firs. 
18. The climbing goats hang on ste 
mountain’s side; 
The digging conies in the rocks do 
bide. 
19. The moon, so constant in incon- 
stancy, 
Doth rule the monthly seasons 
or le rly P4 
The sun, eye of the world, doth 


know his race, 
And when to show and when to hide 
his face. 


20. Thou makest darkness, that it may 


be night, 

When as the savage beasts that fly 
the light, ; 

(As conscious of man’s hatred) leave 
their den, 

And rang 


e abroad, secured from 
sight of men. 


21. Then do the forests ring of lions 
roari 
That as heir meat of God, their 
SLFenetH resbvorin 


2. But wher 


1 the day appears, they back 
do fly, 
An in their dens again do lurking 
lie 
iit 


Candor compels us to say that apologies for this work 


based on ill health and old age, are not pertinent. 


The 


philosopher had reached the age of sixty-thre e, a time of life 
when, in the ordinary course of nature, the almond tree may 
flourish, but the grasshopper has not become a burden. 
Milton wrote “ Paradise Regained” (which he regarded as 


his gre: 


ae] 


itest work) at the same age. 
eight when the second part of * Don Quixote ” 


Cervantes was sixty- 
appeared, and 
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Goethe eighty-two when he completed the “ Faust.” Indeed, 
this version of the Psalms was made by Bacon in 1624, om 
year only after the first folio edition of the plays Was pl b- 
lished, and not more than three after * Timon of Athens ” 
and - Henry Viit..” as we are told, had been written or re ast 
by him. Furthermore, Bacon’s habits of composition pre- 
clude the idea of his having sent anything immature from his 
pen to the press. Is it, then, within the range of credibility 
that he concealed his authorship of “King Lear.’ * while 
parading before the public in his own name such stuff as this 

It will be hardly 
or three other poems which have been attributed by various 


| 
necessary to examine at leneth the two 


persons and for various reasons, more or less satisfactory, to 


Lord Bacon; for, even if genuine, they cannot raise the 
standard of his poetic abilities much above that fixed by his 
translation of the Psalms. One of them, however, has the 
distinction of being cited approvingly by Spedding. It is as 
follows: 

‘The man of life upright, whose guiltless heart 
From all dishonest deeds and thoughts of vanity; 
The man whose silent days in harmless joys are spent, 
Whom hopes cannot delude, nor fortune disconte 
That man needs neither towers nor armor for defence, 
Nor secret vaults to fly from thunder’s violence; 
He only can be h ld with un iffright« d eye Ss 
The horrors of the deep and terrors of the skies. 
Thus scorning all the care that Fate or Fortune brings, 
He makes the heaven his book, his wisdom heavenly things; 
Good thoughts his only friends, his life a well-spent age, 
The earth his sober inn, a quiet pilgrimage.” 


nt 
il, 


At the risk of being prosecuted by some so let) on the 
charge of cruelty to a poetic shade, we place, in juxtaposition 


with the above, the following brief extracts from Shakespear 


‘¢ Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 


‘ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 


Her infinite variety.” 


- 


‘A combination and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.”’ 


‘ Let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning.” 


** The most wondrous work of human genius.” — Richard Grant White 
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‘¢ My way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellaw leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but in their stead, 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honor, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not.’’ 
‘¢ His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man.’ ”’ 
‘¢ The rude sea ere w civil at her son 
And certain stars shot madly from their sph res, 


To hear the sea-maid’s music.”’ 


* What! shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 


And sell the mighty space of our large honors, 


For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 


I had rather be a dog, and bav the moon, 
Than such a Roman.”’ 


Clearly the plaintiff, so far as his own poetic compositions 
are concerned, has no standing in court. 

The main attack, however, comes from the point of Bacon’s 
prose. The lambent flame that plays along the lines and 
around the periods in his philosophical works leaped, we are 
told, into lightning flashes when he wrote the dramas. This 
view of the matter places us at a disadvantage. We have 
no means of identifying the two manifestations, not even by 


the familiar expedient of flying a kite. One cannot deny a 
theoretical possibility. We are as helpless before it as we 
would be in the presence of an armed highwayman at night 
carrying a bull’s-eye: we see a portentous shadow, but 
nothing more. 

Our dealings are not with possibilities. That kind of 
discussion we have left behind us with the schoolmen. 
Whether or not an angel can pass from one point in space to 
another point in space without passing through the inter- 
mediate space, may be an open question, but we are very 
sure that Francis Bacon had not the power to do so. The 
road from prose to poetry is a shining one ; few have trodden 
it, but their footprints remain forever. 


Our only resource is to compare prose with prose. The 
materials at hand for this purpose are abundant; for besides 
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the voluminous works of Bacon on one side, we have no 
inconsiderable part of the plays on the other. “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” is almost wholly a prose composition. 
Trusting again to examples, the only solid ground for our 


feet, we quote the following: 
From Bacon: 


‘s The stage is more beholding to love than the life of man. For as 
to the stage, love is ever matter of comedies, and now and then of 
tragedies; but in life it doth much mischief, sometimes like a siren, 
sometimes like a fury. You may observe that, amongst all the great 
and worthy persons (whereof the memory remaineth, cither ancient 
or re ent) ther is not one that hath been transported to the mad 
degree of love; which shows that great spirits and great business do 
keep out this weak passion. You must except, nevertheless, Marcus 
Antonius, the half-partner of the empire of Rome, and Appius 
Claudius, the decemvir and law-giver; whereof the former was indeed 
a voluptuous man and inordinate; but the latter was an austere and 
wise man; and, therefore, it seems (though rarely) that love can 
lind entrance, not only into an open heart, but also into a heart 

ell fortitied, if watch be not well kept. . . . There is in man’s nat- 
ure a secret inclination and motion towards love of others, which, if 

be not spent upon some one or a few, doth naturally spread itself 
pwards many, and maketh men become humane and charitable, as it 
s seen sometimes in friars. Nuptial love maketh mankind; friendly 
perfecteth it; but wanton love corrupteth and embaseth it.”’ 
Essay on Love. 

From Shakespeare : 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause, and be 
silent that you may hear. Believe me for mine honor, and have 
espect to mine honor, that you may believe. Censure me in your 
wisdom, and awake your senses that you may the better judge. If 
there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Cwsar’s, to him J 
ay, that Brutus’ love to Cesar was no less than his. If, then, that 
friend demand why Brutus rose against Crsar, this is my answer: 
Not that I loved Ceesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had you 
rather Ceesar were living and die all slaves, than that Cesar were 
id, to live all freemen? As Cesar loved me, I weep for him; as 
he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honor him; but 
as he was ambitious, | slew him. There are tears for his love; joy 
for his fortune: honor for his valor; and death for his ambition. 
Who is here so base, that would be a bondman? If any, speak; for 
him have I offended. Who is here so rude, that would not be a 
Roman? If any, speak; for him have I offended. Who is here so 
vile, that will not love his country? If any, speak; for him have ] 





offended. I pause for a reply.” Julius Cosar, IIT. 2. 
This goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; 
this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’er-hanging 


lirmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it ap- 
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pears no other thing to me than a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapors. What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty! in form and moving, how express and admirable! 
in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god!”’ 

Hamlet, II, 2. 


No one can say authoritatively that the above-quoted pas- 
sages may not have come, all of them, from the same pen. 
The exigencies of dialogue count for something in an esti- 
mate of style. And yet the unlikeness of type is apparent 
ata glance. Bacon is always reminding us of that printe1 
of his essays who cut them up into inch pieces with commas. 
The sentences move along as though they were on parade 
and keeping step. They never forget themselves, never 
tumble over one another in a wild rush to a goal. The 
philosopher must have been conscious of this sin of formal- 
ity, for he expressed a wonder that the stars had not been 
set in the heavens according to some rule. 

But Shakespeare! What a contrast! As much above rules 
as the hero of Austerlitz! As free from formality as a 
shower of aerolites! Indeed, we can hardly think of him but 
as one of the forces of nature, untamable, universal, absolute. 


OBJECTLONS CGNSIDERED. 


rf Shakespeare made 70 pe rsonal impre SS on the political 
or secial life of his time. having been. s0 tar as we know, a 
stranger to every man of prominence, outside of theatrical 
eirel 8, amony his CONTE mporarte &. 
refore, little better 
1 all others of his 
Class, he as O liver oO pursue 11s Ca ling under ie rovec- 

l he was obliged to pursue hi lling ler the prot 


He was professionally an actor and, the 
than a social outcast. In common wit] 
tion of some one in authority, or, in other words, to be a 
nobleman’s “player”; otherwise, he was liable to be arrested 
as a vagabond, to be publicly whipped, and to have his right 
ear bored with a hot iron, not less (as prescribed by law under 
Elizabeth) than one inch thick. It is evident that no gen- 
ius, however exalted, could have broken down a barrier laid 
as deep as this in the prejudices of society. 

Il. Shake 8 pe are’s handwriting indicates a man without 


ecultivatin nan l/l even? uth rut natural refinement, 


Theories based on a problematical sympathy between mental 
and bodily powers must always yield to ascertained facts. 
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It is undeniable that Shakespeare stood at the head of one 
of the most exacting professions of civil life. His success in 
it, considering the circumstances of his origin and the intel- 
lectual vigor of the times, was simply phenomenal. We 
hardly have acquired a clearer apprehension of the native 
strength of his character, if he had written his signature in 
the sky over our heads. 


HT. The manus ripts of the plays have disappeared, a clr- 
imstance pe rfectly natural uy Bacon ere the secret author, 
ut on any other supposite mM, mysle rious. 
The editors of the first folio had in their possession, as 
they claim, the author’s “true original copies.” They 
even mention certain peculiarities in the handwriting as 
characteristic of Shakespeare. This is the last we know of 
the manuscripts; evidently, they met their end, then and 
here, that their souls might become immortal in type. The 
habits of printers at this day make it certain that the laws of 
mortality apply to literary remains. Had the poet been liv- 
ig, or had his family possessed any interest, financial or 
otherwise, in the undertaking, the result might have been 
different. In either of these contingencies, the precious 
documents, however disfigured, might now be ruling us from 
their urn. 


IV. From official records and from tradition alike, we must 
infer that Shakespeare was low-bred and vulgar, utterly devoid 

nite llectual ide als. 

The following is a summary of the known facts in Shakes- 


peare’s life: 


1564, April 26. B uptize d at Stratford-on-Avon. 


1582, Nov. 28. Licensed to marry Anne Hathaway. 

1583, May 26. His daughter, Susanna, baptized. 

L585, Feb. 2. Hamnet and Judith, twins, baptized. 

1502. In London. Satirized by Greene. 

1593. Dedicates the poem, ‘* Venus and Adonis,” to the 
Earl of Southampton. 

1594. Dedicates the poem, ** R pe of Lucrece,”’ to the same. 

1596, Aug. 11. His son, Hamnet, buried at Stratford. 

1597. Purchases New Place in Stratford. 

L508, Feb. 4. Returned on the rolls of the town as the holder 
(during a famine) of ten quarters of corn. 

i His name, as author, printed for the first time on 


the title-page of a play (‘* Love’s Labor’s Lost’). 
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1600. Sues John Clayton for £7 l obtains verdict. 
1602. Buys two parcels of land an ge in Stratford. 
1603. Appointed one of Ilis M s servants” fe 
theatrical perto unc 
1604. sues Philip Rog sat St tford for £1 15s. 10d 
for malt deliver ling 2s. loaned. 
1605. Purchases a moiety of the tithes of Stratford, Old 
Stl itford, Bisho ton and Welcombe 
1607, June 5. His daughter, Susanna, marries Dr. John Hall 
Strat fe of 
1608. Sues John Adder 0 of Stratford, ob } 
judgment for £6 gether with £1 4s. c 
Ad broke not ind, sues his bonds 
Hort 
Present, as spons ptism of son of Henry 
Wa yin St ford. 
1613, March. 10. Purchases a | in J lon 
Ll. Mortgages the san I ~ ft), 
1614, Oct. 2s Guaranteed Wi l lieph rham t inst Ss 
by enclos oft ¢ 1Oons l Welcor 
Novy. 16. ( sto London 
17 Ex] ns to Thomas G how far the em 
it Weleombe w extend, 
1616, Feb. 10. His daug] Judith, marries Thomas Quine} 
March = s | V 
April y li it] 
The foregoing is a skeleton, but it is all has sur- 
vived the decay of three centuries. The Shak« speare of the 


biographers is not our Sh ikespeare. 


to the rounded, alt nost living and | 


of the 


have constructed for us out { ues je ture ai 
scandal. Aubrey and Davenant, id omne genus, we d 
miss peremptorily. They are beneath our contempt. T 
witticism to which one of these men owes his unenvial 
fame is as old as the pyramids; crawling out of the ooze 


the Nile, it 
through the 


made its slimy ti 


world’s literature. 


] 
has 


ra i 


sands of yea 


We pretel his dry bones 


f | - | 
form which the 


le 
( ‘ 


I 


~j 


Contining ourselves to the facts, we find but two that see m 


of harn nony with our e 


as follows: 


to be out 
character. They are 

1. His withdrawal from 
donment of intellectual pursuits, i1 


The exact d ite ot 


London, and 


his retirement 


n¢ eption of Shake spe ares 
consequent aban- 

1 middle lift 
is unknown. He was in 


London in 1613, for he purchased a house in Blackfriars in 


He 


W here\ er 


visited 


he 


the spring of that year. 
It is evident that, 


W 


; 


the cit ut 


; he 


y, also, a year la 


continued liter 


} 
i 


.Y 
he 


ry 
i) 
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work, for the press did not exhaust his manuscript accumula- 
tions of this period till seven years after his death. 

2. His frequent litigation in the collection of debts. 

We have no knowledge of the circumstances under which 
he invoked the law on these occasions. Legal processes may 
not be adapted to show the * quality of mercy,” but we have 
no reason to believe that in this case they were inconsistent 
with justice. Certainly, Shakespeare wiil not suffer on this 
account by comparison with the plaintiff in this action, who, 
living far beyond his means, was unjust to others, and (as 
the sequel gave t rrible proof) unjust to himself. 

V. The plays exhibit, on the part of the author, an inti- 

thor us h keno ledge of classical literature. such as 
Shakespeare 


~~ 


uneducate d, could not have possess i 

It is a gratuitous assumption that because Shakespeare 
e, therefore he 
wags uneducated. Education is a training of the mental 


was not matriculated at Oxford or Cambridge 
faculties. It has nothing to do, except as means to an end, 
with the acquisition of knowledge. Indeed, the less it con- 
cerns itself, while in process, with the acquisition of knowl- 
edge per se, the better. We must temper our tools before 
we put them to practical use. A goddess of song must 


nd years in the practice of elementary sounds, before she 


> 


ressure of what is claimed to be acquired knowledge in a 


ean wing her flight into the highest regions of melody. The 


iniversity tends to unfit a young man for a life of reform, 
indeed, for any original work. Bacon saw the danger, 

d abandoned Cambridge at the age of sixteen, an act that 
le for him to write the “ Novum Organum.” 
Had Shakespeare been a senior wrangler, the world would 

-lay be without a “ Hamlet.” 

We may be sure that, previously to his arrival in London, 
the poet had learned, in the fields and woods and in inter- 
course with his fellow-beings, all that was necessary for 
vigorous and sustained exercise of his intellectual faculties. 
He came as a child of Nature, with heart and brain charged 
o the full with its richest impulses, for he had been dwell- 
ing in 

“the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the heart of man.” 


Is it incredible, is it even extraordinary, that to such a 
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one, in the early maturity of his wonderful powers, and fresh 
from the study of that great Book the living pages of which 
are outspread before us all, the conquest of a few foreign 
languages, and of the literature contained in them, should 
have been an easy and congenial task? 

Here, then, is our Shakespeare. A man born, where nearly 
all the benefactors of the human race have been born, in a 
cottage; descended from a line of husbandmen to whom 
the soil they tilled gave a silent strength; educated in a 
school where the mind unfolds as naturally as a flower; 
brought into contact with the world’s literature at a time of 
life when curiosity and ambition have their keenest edge; 
a man beloved for the gentleness of his spirit, and revered 
for his genius. Surely, in the presence of such a character, 
we are impressed with a new sense of the dignity of our 


common nature, and feel a fresh consecration for the duties 
that lie before us. 




















ASTATIC CHOLERA, WITH SOME PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS. 


Tus disease is propagated from its own specific germ, and 
becomes epidemic only when it finds a suitable atmosphere 
for its development. It can be communicated from the 
dejections of one suffering with the disease, but the con- 
tagion is less violent than diphtheria and other diseases. 

The germ of cholera is not sown broadcast over the earth 
nor in isolated spots, but, when epidemic, travels forward 
by its immutable laws. It advances from place to place by 
developing its own germ, in a well-marked choleraic stream 
which can be definitely traced. Epidemic cholera does not 
always follow the same route, but selects its own course 
in and through that atmosphere which furnishes the best 
condition for its rapid propagation; it marches onward 
across oceans, seas, and continents. 

Surgeon-General Cornish has stated authoritatively that 
‘Epidemic cholera follows the same laws in India as in any 


other country, and is epidemic only in certain limited 
parts. . . . The present epidemic crossed the Caspian Sea 
(where it could have been contracted) and spread among 
the population of Asiatic Russia ; ° ° ° that in India, 
with ample military aid at hand, quarantine and sanitary 

niditions have been tried again and again unsuccessfully.” 
This statement is undoubtedly true; for cholera germs float 
in the air, and there only where they can find suitable con- 
ditions for their propagation. 

The Gulf Stream is a body of water flowing rapidly 
through another body of water which is comparatively mo- 
tionless. A choleraic stream of germs flows through the air 
in asimilar way. This choleraic stream cannot be mapped 
out on the ocean, but can be on land. It is well knoywn that 
vessels have left the continent with every passenger on board 
in perfect health; in a few days they ran into this unseen 
choleraic stream of germs, when a score or more would 
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succumb to the disease in a few hours. As soon as that 
vessel left that choleraic stream, the passengers ceased to 
contract the disease, began to recover, and all who survived 
were landed in health. 

Its development and progress are similar to yellow fever, 
which propagates its own specific germ as it advances. A 
few hundred years since a stream of yellow fever germs 
crossed the Gulf of Mexico (where susceptible persons could 
have contracted the disease) and soon entered New Orleans. 
From thence it took an unusual route; it came north; its 
daily advancement was noted until it reached Memphis. 
The condition of the air north of that city was unsuited 
to the propagation of its germ; therefore, it could not go 
farther. At that time many persons whose systems were im- 
pregnated with its poisonous germs, came to Nashville. The 
air at this point was of suflicient purity to prevent the propa- 
gation of those germs and to protect those who came in 
immediate contact with the diseased refugees, all of whom 
recovered. ‘Those persons who lived a few hundred feet 
from the stream of yellow fever germs on its way north 
towards Memphis, were exempt from the disease. 

Those persons who live a few hundred feet from a choleraic 
stream of germs are also exempt from the disease, unless in a 
condition peculiarly receptive to those germs. 

The present condition of the air in Nashville (and nearly 
every other city in the United States of America) is so pure 
that if the germs of cholera were introduced here it could not 
become epidemic; only a few susceptible persons could con- 
tract the disease. When cholera becomes epidemic in any 
locality, its germs displace or destroy the life-sustaining pow- 
ers of the air,—the oxygen and ozone,—and every person 
becomes enfeebled and exhausted. At that time the diges- 
tive organs become quite powerless, therefore indifferently 
perform their normal functions. It seems that the lacteals 
become inert and cease to take up the chyle and transfer 
it into the viscera, thence into the blood vessels. This life- 
sustaining product then remains in the intestine, flows onward 
combiging with its other contents, and then becomes corrupt 
matter. To use powerful astringents for the purpose of re- 
taining this putrid mass within this perfectly natural sewer 
of the body is dangerous and destructive. If these putrid 
contents of the bowels could be medicinally or mechanically 
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confined therein, its acridity would soon perforate their walls 
and escape int? the abdomen. 

The fountain must be pure or the stream cannot'be, and a 
dam built! across its mouth cannot make it pure. 

The liver is a large gland within the body, and its secre- 
tions are absolutely essential to the formation of clryme from 
wholesome food: Now, during an attack of cholera, food can- 
not be taken into the stomach, at which time there are 
no secretions required of the liver to aid in digestion. The 
healthy liver is easily moved ‘to active seeretions by smal! 
doses of calomel. During al attack of cholera it will require 
exceedingly large doses of calomel to excite the enfeebled, 
weary liver to increased activity: The secretions of the 
liver are taken out of the blood, and it will soon become 
exhausted if not resupplied by the blood-making organs, and 
they eannot furnish it even in small quantities. In that 
condition, to torture the feeble liver with’ calomel, is 
dangerous in the extreme. 

Now if it requires four ounces of blood for the liver to 
secrete one drachm of bile, it would be far more safe to take 
that quantity of blood from the arm than to greatly overtax 
the weary liver. The liver and digestive organs could 
then retain their own vitality, and sooner’ be able to resume 
again their normal functions. 

The great sympathetic nerve (which is semi-sensitive ) 
controls the action of the abdominal viscera. ‘This nerve is 
irritated by acrid substances which traverse the intestines, 
and by. its reflex action will produce convulsions, cramps, and 
vomiting. Opium and its congeners, in appreciable doses, will 
produce insensibility of the brain, paralysis of the cerebro 
spinal and great sympathetic nerves, and suspend every 
function of the entire body. It therefore should never be 
taken during an attack of cholera — except by suicides. It 
will not always bring death to them, but produce a com 
atose condition during which they have been buried. 

Remedies that are positively known to be curativ 
cholera, become inert and useless to a patient whio | 
heen dosed with opium and who will succumb to the disease 
before those remedies can produce an impression. 

Alcoholic drinks, astringent and pungent concoctions will 
diminish or destroy the normal ‘secretions of the alimentary 
canal, and create inflammation, which is as fatal as cholera. 
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Iced drinks, ice cream, and sherbet must not be used 
during an epidemic. 

Ham, sausage, boiled cabbage, milk, cheese, nuts, pickles, 
salads, honey, molasses, pastry, canned fish, oysters, and 
lobsters must not be eaten. 

There is a want of appetite during an epidemic of cholera, 
and to use stimulants to create a morbid one will result 
in distress and disaster. Only foods known to be easily 
digested and assimilated must be eaten. Fresh beef, sound 
vegetables, and ripe fruits can be eaten in moderation, but 
must be well masticated to furnish the much-needed saliva. 
The digestive organs are so enfeebled they can be overtaxed 
easily by wholesome food even in small quantities. Food 
should be kept on ice and outside of the infected district if 
possible, then cooked as soon as rece ived. 

Hot water or pure cool water may be drunk before meals, 
but not with them or immediately afterwards. Limeston 
water should be boiled, put into bottles, corked and turned 
down to cool. Cistern water and filtered water of the same 
temperature may be drunk in moderation, but best when the 
stomach is empty. 

The bowels can be kept in cood condition by suitable 
food — by taking a cup of oatmeal gruel, with a little salt, 
before breakfast, or an enema of hot water afterwards. 

A flannel bandage worn around the body is a safeguard. 
Copper worn next to the skin will relieve cramps and be 
preventive of cholera. The best prophylactic known is 
cuprum metalecium ; a dose daily when living in an infected 
district of the sixth trituration. 

The only stimulant of any value whatever to relieve de- 
pression and debility during an epidemic, is spirits of cam- 


phor. Two drops on granulated sugar is the proper way 
to prescribe it. If taken during the first stage of cholera, a 


dose every three to five minutes, it alone will cure nearly 
every case. It is the one and only domestic remedy of any 
surety or value. , 

Cleanliness, ventilation, good nursing, and the use of 
disinfectants are requisite in all diseases. During an attack of 
cholera all the vessels to be used for receiving the dejections 
of the patient should be kept ready and contain a half pint 
or more of water, in which have been placed a few drops of 
carbolic acid. 
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The clothing and bedding in contact with the patient 
should be disinfected, as well as the apartment afterwards. 

Cholera is sudden in its attack, rapid in progress; and its 
treatment, to be successful, must be certain, specific, and 
curative not palliative, not experimental. 

Homo] ithie physicians have treated it successfully 
wherever it has appeared all over the world, and have learned 


supreme confidence in our remedies: therefore we have no 
fears of the result of our treatment of epidemic cholera fo1 
ourselves, our friends, and our patients. 

To prevent confusion, I will recommend only a few reme 
dies. For cramps, cuprum met ; for vomiting, veratrune alb ; 
for colliquative discharges from skin and bowels, arsenicun 
alb ; for consecutive fever, baptisin ; for suppression of urine, 
aunabis sati; for delirium, belladonna; cuprum and bella- 
donna in the sixth trituration, the others in the third 
trituration. 

Tablet triturates, each containing a dose, can be obtained 
at a homceopathic pharmacy. They can be taken dry on the 
tongue or dissolved in a spoonful of pure water, used accord- 
ing to the urgency of the case, from six to sixty minutes 
apart. 

Patients can rinse the mouth in hot water and take a 
spoonful as often as the stomach will tolerate it. 

Patients should be gently rubbed with a towel, then briskly 
with the naked hand, and patted until warmth returns to the 
skin. 

Bottles filled with hot water placed around the body will 
add to the comfort of the patient. 

If the foregoing instructions are 


» followed during an epi- 
demic of cholera, the death rate will be far less than it was 
luring da grippe and no distressing sequele. 


( 








THE VOLUME OF CURRENCY. 


BY N. A. DUNNING. 


THe volume of currency in circulation has become such 
an unportant factor in political discussions that a careful 
analysis of the subject, although repeatedly made in the past, 
will doubtless be of interest at the present time. 

Much of the confusion and difference of opinion which 
now obtains in regard to this question comes from an absence 
of clearness, and I might say fairness, in the government 
reports from the ‘Tveasury. If the secretary of the Treasury 
would plainly declare that his monthly statements simply 
disclose, first, the amount of currency that has been issued 
from the registry of the Treasury and the mints; second, the 
amount of this currency held in the Treasury, and third, the 
amount that.is outside the Treasury, he would at once place 
the matter in its proper light and eliminate much that is 
now misleading and deceptive. As it is, he assumes to give 
out not only the volume of circulation but the per capita 
circulation as, well... The manifest unreliability of such 
statements will be apparent to all after even a_ partial 
examination of the, facts. The following letter from Mr. 
Leech, director of the Mint, fully sustains my position, that 
the amount of currency which the secretary of the Treasury 
assumes to be in circulation is really the amount outside the 
Treasury, which may be in cireulation among the people or 
may be lost, destroyed, exported, or used in the mechanicéal 
arts. 


Treasury Department, Rureau of the Mint, } 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 5, 1892. j 


N. A. DUNNING, Esq., No. 239 N. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your communication of the 4th instant, as 
to the amount of currency in the United States, I would say that 
the amount of $24.70 is the per capita amount of money in circula- 
tion in the United States; that is, outside of Treasury vaults. I 
enclose herewith a statement exhibiting the same. 
Very respectfully, 
k. O. LeErecu, Director of the Mint. 
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The tables which I shall use are taken from the reports of 
1889, since later reports do not contain certain valuable data. 
It might be proper to add that the increase of curreney since 
that date has hardly kept pace with increased population. 


GOVERNMENT TABLES. 

The treasurer of the United States, in his report for 1889, 
pages 10 and'11, says: The metallic stock of the country, 
as estimated by the director of the Mint, and the outstanding 
issue of paper, as shown by the records of this office, on June 
30, 1889, was as follows: — 


Gold coin and bullion ; ; ' , $680,063 ,505 00 
Silver dollars and bullion . d ‘ ; ‘ 343 947 093 00 
Fractional silver coin , d : ‘ , 76,601,836 00 
Total coin and bullion .. , : \ .' $1.100.612.434 60 
State bank notes ; ; : : q t 201,170 00 
Old demand notes ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; , 56,442 00 
One and two year notes ; ‘ ’ , , 62.965 00 
Compound interest notes. , > ; 185,750 00 
Fractional currency, estimated . ‘ : - 5.916.590 47 
National bank notes . 4 . i 211 378,963 00 
United States notes, ‘ . L ; ; 346,681,016 00 
Certificates of deposit, act of June 8, 1872. : 17,195,000 00 
Gold certificates ; $ _ ; . 154,048 .552 00 
Silver certificates ; : ; ‘ ; 262,629,746 O00 
Total paper currence) L . : ‘ 909 356,248 47 
Aggregate . , , , .  $2,099,968,718 47 


The following tables show tl € amounts of the several kinds 
of currency in the Treasury and in circulation June 390, 
L880: cn 





In Treasury In Cireulation 

Gold: . ; L 7 £303.387 710 79 S3T6075,785 21 
Silver , . ; 314.935 15]. 62 105,613,777 48 
Old paper issues 1,094 76 7,421,912 71 
National bank notes $.150.537 75 207,228,425 25 
United States notes 47 206.875 54 209,384,140 40 
Certificates of de posit, 

act of 1872 ; . 240,000 00 16,955,000 00 
Gold certificates . 36918323 00 LL7 450.229 00 
Silver certificates . 5.487.181 a0 257 142.565 G0 

Total ’ ; $712.416.883 36 $1,387 551,835 11 
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This statement of the director of the Mint appeared so 
misleading that the treasurer was constrained to qualify o1 
explain it as follows. He says, page 11:— 

“From the face of the preceding statements it would 
appear that there was an increase both in the aggregate 
monetary supply and in the amount held by the people. 
The certificates of deposit are, however, merely representa- 
tive of moneys in the Treasury; and to count them with the 
coin and notes to which they give title would be a duplica- 
tion. If these be eliminated and the actual moneys be 
disposed according to ownership, the result will be as shown 
below : — 


June 30, 1889, Outstanding In Treasury In Circulation. 
Gold . . $680.063.505 00  $186,257.490 79 $493 806014 21 
Silver. : $20,548 929 OO 57,797 586 22 362,756,542 48 
Notes. ; 565.482 986 47 34.493 .508 05 530. 989,478 42 
Total 81 .666.094.420 47 $278 .543.585 36 $1,387,551,835 11 


This is an authoritative statement of the currency that 
has been made by the fiat of government either at the Mint 
or at the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. This amount 
is given at $1,666,094,420.47, which I shall use as the basis 
of my calculations. The difference between the method 
adopted by the secretary of the Treasury to ascertain the 
amount of currency in circulation and the one I use, is thi 
He takes the whole amount, $1,666,094,420.47, and dedu 


y 

4 
a 

Li 


~) 


from it the amount in the United States Treasury, $278.543,- 
585.36, and assumes that the difference, ¥1,387,551,835.11, is 
in circulation among the people. I shall take the amount 
riven as outstanding, $1,666,094,420.47, and attempt to 
locate it, whether in the United States Treasury, as reserves 
in banks, lost or destroyed, or in circulation among the 
people. In the Mint report for 1889, page 128, is found a 
detailed statement of the estimate of gold and silver coin 
and bullion as follows: 


GOLD. 


In U.S. Treasury ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; ; 186,451,708 
In national banks ‘ ‘ . ; , 152.169.400 
In other banks reporied ; ; £5 911553 
In private banks and among the peopl 294 530.744 





Total 


S680 063 508 
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SILVER 
In U.S. Treasury. : ', , ‘ $57,458,901 
In national banks : ’ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 23,734,469 
In other banks repor ted ‘ z . c 2.118.516 
In private banks and among the pe op! Se 4 : : 337,237 043 
Total . ; . . . : , . . $420,548,929 


The United States treasurer’s report, page 10, furnishes a 
statement of paper currency. 


Greenbacks outstanding , ‘ ; : , $346.681.016 00 
National bank notes outstanding . ; ; : 211.378.0963 00 
Fractional currency outstanding . ; ; ‘ 6.916.690 47 
Compound notes outstanding ’ ‘ , ‘ 185.750 00 
One and two year notes outstanding. . ‘ 62,955 00 
Old demand notes outstanding ; ; : ; 56,442 00 
State bank notes outstanding ; ‘ 201,170 00 

Total ‘ ; / ; ; ; ; ; $565.482.986 47 


‘his gives a total outstanding currency of $1,666,095,- 
$20.47. These tables contain the government estimates of 
the amount and kind of the currency, together with the 
location of the coin. 

BULLION. 

Before beginning a detailed examination of the items of 
currency, I desire to call attention to the bullion account. 
While the amount of gold and silver held in the United 
ttes Treasury is perhaps correct, = on page 129 of the 


same report the director of the Mi states that $65,995,145 
is in cold and $10,444,443 in aa bullion. This S76, 
{39,588 in bullion can no more be called money than so 
much pork or wheat. It is simply a commodity and nothing 
else. I shall therefore deduct this amount at the commence- 
ment of the investigation. 

GOLD. 

In considering the amount of gold coin it is proper to 
state that the origil nal estimate, which has been the basis of 
os subsequent calculations, was made by Director Linderman 

1 1872. He placed the amount of gold coin in the country 
on July 1, 1873, at $135,000,000. Something over #98, 
000,000 was shown by official reports to have been in the 


banks and public treasuries; %20,000,000 was estimated as 
being in circulation on the Pacific Coast, with an allowance 


of about $10,600,000 in banks not reporting. Since tl 


AhhQ 
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estimate, Directors Birchard and Kimball have made three 
revisions, each of which reduced this amount....In 1885 
Director Kimball deducted $30,000,000 “as a moderate 
éstimate for the amount of gold consumed in the arts.” In 
1886 a further reduction of 815,669,981 was made, and also 
one of $4,654,714, in all 850,324,695. On page 56, of his 
report for 1889, on the production of the precious metals, 
Director Leech says :—+ 

« The elements of uncertainty in these official tables: have 
been: first, the actual consumption of coin in the industrial 
arts, and second, the amount of coin which finds its way out 
of the country without being recorded.” 

This uncertainty is made more apparent by the following 
statement, taken from the report of Director Kimball, on the 
production of gold and silver for 1888, pages 42 and 43. 
He quotes from the Commercial and Finaneial Chronicle of 
feb. 9, 1889, which he vouches for as being worthy of 
confidence. 

“In years past we have often insisted that there must be 
an error in the item, because the most industrious inquiry 
failed to bring to light a very considerable portion of it. At 
present there are at least, $275,000,000 of the total that 


cannot be accounted for. Since the New York banks turned 


their gold into the Treasury and obtained gold certificates 
for it, the government gross holdings of gold have become 
large. Qn Jan, 1, 1888, it held gross R324, 773,677; it 


hal outstanding of gold certificates issued against it $120,- 
888.448, hence its net holdings were $203.885,219, as we 
give them in the above table. Even of these certilicates 
afloat it is impossible to trace more than seventy-six and one- 
fourth millions in all, and of the gold not in the Treasury 
only about one hundred millions can be found. So which- 
ever method the investigator may adopt,— whether by count- 
ing the gross gold in the Treasury, with an estimate , for 
circulation, deducting certificates which are not in bank and 
in the Treasury, or by taking the course we have pursued, 

the result reached will be the same. As to, the gold in 
active circulation, whatever, there is of it must be in the 
Pacific States; for in the Eastern, Western, and Southern 
States not one individual in every hundred receives in ordi- 


nary business transactions a gold certificate or a gold coin 
once in twelve months.. Contrast that fact with the other, 
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Chis is a frank admission that more than %279,000,000 of 
gold coin cannot be accounted for. It admits that, it is not 
in Treasury or the baaks, and is not, seen in, circulation 

mong the people Besides this the director of the Mint 
knowledges, on page 128, that. the amount given as held 
by ba iks other than national, aggrega ing 346,911,653, is 
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simply an estimate. In view of all this, I consider it 
justifiable to make a large deduction from the amount of 
gold estimated as being in circulation. 


SILVER. 

The amount of silver in the country is estimated at $333,- 
502,650 in standard dollars and $76,601,836 in subsidiary 
coin, or a total of $410,104,406 in silver coin. The entire 
amount of silver coinage since the foundation of the govern- 
ment is: 


Silver dollars ; , ‘ : : ‘ a $341,533,888 00 
Silver one-half dollars . ; : ; , : 122 822,414 50 
Silver one-quarter dollars. . : : 38,831,202 25 
Silver twenty-cent pieces : F . - : 271.000 00 
Silver dimes ‘ : ; ; : P ; 21,704,516 10 
Silver one-half dimes . ' : : ‘ 4,880,219 40 
Silver three-cent pieces . . ; : ; 1,282,087 20 

Total ° e e ° ° ° . ° $531 eon’ 45 


This does not include the trade dollar coinage. 
There has been coined since 1878 $333,502,649 in stand- 
ard silver dollars, $768,925.50 in half dollars, $1,184,- 
500.75 in quarter dollars, $271,000 in twenty-cent pieces, 
and $4,959,038.80 in dimes. Total subsidiary coin, $7,183,- 
465.05. Government statisticians ask us to believe that 
every silver dollar coined since 1878 still remains in this 
country. We are also asked to believe that all the sub- 
sidiary coin that has been minted since 1878, and $68,418,- 
371, a considerable portion of which was coined previous to 
the war, is still in use as currency. Senator Sherman 
declared that the entire silver circulation wears out and is 
renewed once in thirty years. The whole amount of sub- 
sidiary coin minted since 1793 is $189,791,439, and we are 
asked to believe that over forty per cent of this entire 
amount is still in use in this country. I deem it proper to 
make a liberal deduction from government estimates relative 
to silver currency. 
PAPER CURRENCY. 

The largest amount of legal tenders outstanding at any 
one time was $449,338,902, on June 30, 1864. From the 
date of their first issue, October, 1862, there has been issued 
and re-issued $2.253,997,808. The act of May 31, 1878, 
forbade their further destruction. At that time, according to 
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the books of the Treasury, #346,651,016 was outstanding. 
Since that date the government has included this whole 
amount in its statement of the volume of currency. The 
largest issue of national bank currency was in December, 
1873, when it amounted to $341,320,256. Since 1863, when 
the system went into operation, there have been $1,562,353,- 
706 issues and re-issues of this currency, and there was out- 
standing Sept. 30, 1889, $128,450,600. There is no data 
upon which to base an estimate of the loss by fire, wreck, 
flood or other accidents, including the lost and worn-out bills. 
The government in its statement makes no allowance for 
such contingencies. It is absurd, however, to assume there 
has been no loss on this account. Some idea may be formed 
of the loss in such cases by a comparison with the known 
statistics regarding fractional currency. Since 1863, when 
fractional currency was first issued, there has been issued and 
re-issued $368,720,079. The largest amount in circulation 
at any one time was $46,912,003.34, in 1874. The act of 
Jan. 14, 1875, provided for their retirement, since which 
time all of this kind of currency that has been presented has 
been redeemed. The amount outstanding June 30, 1880, 
vas $15,589,888.37. By act of June 21, 1879, Congress 
declared that #8.375.934 had been lost or destroy ed. Since 
then only $299,210.40 has been redeemed; and Senator 
Sherman, in a recent speech, declared that the remaining 
~6,915,743.97 is probably lost. Here, then, is proof that out 
of the $46,961,000 fractional currency issued, over $15,000,- 
000 remains unaccounted for, an absolute loss of thirty-three 
per cent in sixteen years. 

The director of the Mint estimates $202,027,3859 legal 
tenders and $244,703,508 silver certificates in circulation 
outside the Treasury and national banks. This shows about 

enty-five cents more per capita of certificates than green- 
backs among the people. If any one will take account of the 
paper currency received in the ordinary course of business, he 
will find $50 in certificates and treasury notes of 1890 for 
every $1 of original greenbacks. If this vast amount of 
greenbacks is circulating among the people, why is it not 
seen more frequently? Senator Stewart, in his speech on 
the free coinage of silver, said: “The greenbacks or treas 
ury notes have been in circulation for twenty-eight yea: 
and were used during the rebellion in the theatre of war. 
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A deduction of at least $50,000,000 ought to be made for 
loss of greenbacks.”’ 

Senators Daniel, Teller, Plumb, and others have declared 
that proper reductions should be made for such loss. Even 
Secretary. Windom acknowledged before the Finance Com- 
mittee that certain amounts should be taken from this state- 
ment, in order to show the true amount. in circulation. 
Others have, expressed similar epinions of equally as good 
authority, 

CURRENCY HELD AS RESERVES. 

In considering the amount of currency withheld from cir- 
culation by statute law, reference is made to the statistical 
abstract of 1880, page 28, table 26, ‘Amount of the cash 
reserve held by the national banks, also the whole amount 
required to be held by them.: 


Oet. 5, 1887. cash held in banks ; 2245 026.709 
Amount required to be held : i ; ; F 278 085 273 
Oct. 4, 1888, cash held in banks ; : , : $268,452 277 
Amount required to be held ; , : : : 311,959,161 
Sept. 30, 1888; ¢ash held in banks j , ‘ $264 023 542 
Amount required to be held ’ . : 333,111,465 


As this table comes from the Treasury Department, I will 
deduct #553,111,465 from the currency outstanding, as being 
held in reserve according to law, and as such out of Cie ula- 
tion, ,The returns from 1,671 state banks, 1,524 private 
banks, and 969 savings banks and trust companies, Comp- 
troller’s Report, page 80, show $2.334.272.433 in deposits. 
The laws governing such institutions differ with different 
states. Some require more reserve than others, the rang 
being from ten to twenty-five per cent of deposits. An 
estimate of ten per cent, therefore, would be very conserva- 
tive, and give $253,427,242 as a reserve fund. 

held by the 3,647 banks not reporting can 
only be estimated. Placing it at $10,000 each, gives %36,- 
470,000, which is a very low estimate. This makes a total 
of $603,008,707.. It has been urged that these reserves are 
really in circulation; that no distinction is made in the 
moneys paid out, and that they are part of the assets of the 
banks. The last two propositions are doubtless true; but the 
law demands that a certain per cent of the moneys deposited 


The amount 
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shall be held as a reserve, and the banks that do not conform 
to this law violate it at the risk of their charters.’ When the 
farmer threshes his wheat, he calculates how mueli he will 
want for seed and bread for his family; the remainder‘he can 
sell. He does not remove the wheat for bread and seed from 
the general bin, but when: he has solil dewa to that. amount 
he stops selling, Just so with the banks. They keep all 
their: money together, but when they have loaned. down. |to 
their legal reserve they stop, or continue in violation of law. 
Senator! Plumb places this amount at 3700,000,000);' and 
Senator Sherman, in a reeent speech, said: “Can any. one, 
with a knowledge of the fact that we have in the course of 
the year to. disburse. some $400,000,000, suppose that $10,- 
000,000 as a working balanee would be-all sufficient? If 
any bank should maintain on hand, for the redemption of 
current deposits or any other form. of liability coming in, at 
least twenty-tive per cent of the amount, even that would. be 
considered very close banking.” 

Perhaps the most convincing argument that can be adduced 
is the position Secret ry Windom and his predecessors haye 
taken in regard to the. redemption of the greenbacks, One 
hundred millions in gold ‘have been and are now being held 
to redeem $346,000,000 of legal tenders. This reserve of 
twenty-eight and nine-tenths per cent is deemed necessary 
for the safety of the public credit, and is, therefore, a, guide 
as to the amount required to keep private credit from being 
doubted. If twenty-eight and nine-tenths per cent is 
required by the government to protect the redemption of 
these greenbacks, which the law of May o1, 1878, Says shall 
not be redeemed, surely an estimate of about fifteen per cent 
is hot too large for the protection of private or corporate 
business.,. Kither Senator,/Plumb, is mistaken, or Seuatoa 
Sherman ers in judgment, and his predecessors have acted 
unwisely in the administration of, the. Treasury,. or, my 
lirures must stand. It 3s diflicult for me to determine how 
a certain amount, of currency, held for a special purpose, 
either by law or, the; dictate of. business. prudence, can. be 
considered as acting in a coutradictory or opposite capacity. 
When the reserve fund, of a bank. reaches the legal. point, 
discount, and consequently a further service to the people, 
must cease. And no matter how often this sum may. be 
changed as regards denomination or kinds, the amount must 
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not go below a certain sum. I shall, therefore, contend that 
a reserve fund is so much of the amount outstanding that is 
located in the vaults of the banks, and as a consequence not 
in circulation. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The whole amount held in United States Treasury is 
&712.416,883.36; from this should be deducted $375,272,- 
794, being the amount of gold and silver certificates outside 
the Treasury for which coin is held to redeem. This leaves 
$337,144,089.36 as the amount to be taken from the sum 
outstanding. During the fiscal year 1880 there was a net 
loss of gold and silver of $61,691,504. (See Mint Report, 
page 30.) As the amount ot bullion remained the same, this 
was a loss to the circulation. It only remains now to deduct 
the $6,916,690 of fractional currency that is still counted in 
circulation, which has long since been destroyed, and the 
statement of deductions, that I consider fair and reasonable, 
will be complete, which is as follows : — 

Amount outstanding as per treasurer’s statement . $1,666,094,420 47 
Amounts to be deducted: 


Loss in gold coin . . . $200.000,000 00 
Loss in silver coin : ; 20.000.000 00 
Loss in paper currency j 50.000.000 00 
Loss in fractional currency . 6.916.690 00 
Held as reserves.total . 603.008 .707 00 
Held in U.S. Treasury . . 337,144,089 36 
Coin sent abroad... - 61,605,504 00 
Bullion counted as currency . 76,439,588 00 

; tacetnanin $1,355,204,578 36 

In circulation : : : : ‘ . $310,889,842 11 


The balance in circulation divided among 61,717,936 
people, gives $4.97 per capita. While this small per capita 
may appear unreasonable or even absurd to many, I would 
suggest a careful revision of these figures item by item be- 
fore hasty conclusions are made. The subject will bear a 
much closer investigation than at first seems probable; and 
since nearly every political economist declares that the vol- 
ume of currency in circulation determines the level price of 
labor and its products, this article may be of some service in 
locating the difficulties which to-day surround every species 
of industry. 
































ALCOHOL IN ITS RELATION TO THE BIBLE. 


A REPLY TO ALEX. GUSTAFSON’S CRITICISM 
BY HENRY A. HARTT, M. D. 

ANOTHER champion has appeared in THE ARENA against 
me, who maintains that the wine sanctioned by Scripture 
was unfermented grape juice, and that this is the only kind 
of wine that Scripture ought to have sanctioned; and in 
relation to the Last Supper, he says: — 

« Jesus claimed to be the Christ. If He were the Christ, 
He knew the nature of intoxicating wine, and could foresee 
what a terrible obstacle it would become in the path of His 
Kingdom upon earth. Could He, possessing such knowledge, 
have put that intoxicating cup to His disciples’ lips? Could 
He have compared its poisoned contents to His own blood, 
shed for the remission of sins? Could He have constituted 
alcohol, that regal agent of damnation, as the most sacred 
symbol of salvation? Could He have wistfully looked for- 
ward to again supping with them in His Father’s Kingdom, 
if the cup He used was intoxicating (poisoned)? It ought 
to be apparent from this to every sincere Christian, that to 
admit even the possibility of Jesus having used fermented 
wine, is to doubt His mission, and question His claims; and 
that to believe that He ever used the poisoned cup is to 
repudiate Him as Christ, hence proclaim Him the Antichrist.” 

I have never opposed the cause of Temperance when it 
was properly advocated. On the contrary, I have always 
ulmired its supporters for their courage and self-sacrificing 
benevolence, and have especially appreciated their success- 
ful efforts in dragging to light the enormous evil of drunk- 
enness, and presenting it to mankind in all its magnitude 
and horrors. But when I see a champion come forth, arrayed 
in the armor of infidelity, and, in the name of Christ, pre- 
sume to dictate to Him what He should or should not have 
done; and to declare authoritatively what the Scriptures 
should or should not have taught; and to charge that all 
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Christian men who differ from him, and who believe that 
unfermented grape juice is not wine, and that the wine of 


o 
Scripture was alcoholic wine, are virtually, guilty of doubting 
His‘ ‘mission, questioning His -elaims, repudiating Pint as 


Christ, and hence proclaiming Him as Antichrist ;— I chal- 
lenge him as, practically, a foe both/to:the true imterests 
of the cause of ‘Temperance and of Christianity. 

The philological argument to prove tliat the wine of Seript- 
ure was alcoholic wine, founded on the Hebrew word yayin, 
in the Old Testament, and on the corresponding Greek word 
ornos, in the ‘New, is to meconclusive. The pretence that 
they are generic is, in my opinion, ridiculous. ‘The hypoth- 
esis involves that the authors of the Bible employed for 
centuries two words, each representing ‘two substances utterly 
dissimilar in their tiature and éffects.' And now for nearly 
two thousand years the whole Christian world has aceepted 
the: definition which, for the first time, a small party in this 
country has suddenly found to be incredible and horrible. 

The incidental remark of Jesus, in illustration of the new 
and old: dispensations, that * Men do not put new wine into 
old bottles,” furnishes indubitable evidence to the same 
effect; for what other explanation of it can be given than 
that new wine, which was still more or less in a ‘state of 
fermentation, was put into new bottles (which were then 
made of wine-skins) ‘because they only could resist the 
pressure produced thereby. 

In ‘my paper on * Alcohol in its Relation to the Bible,” I 
referred to the passage in which Jesus is charged with bel ing 
a winebibber, in order to! show that: He habitually used wine 
in accordance with the universal eustom of the country; and 
so far from justifying the charge, I ‘expressly ascribed it ‘to 
the « benighted Pharisees.” And yet: my opponent, in com- 
menting upon this point, Says: * Sure ly His self-forgetting 
and self-sacrificing life, not to speak of His divinity, should 
have shielded Him from Christian’ indorsement of that 
libel !’ 

Such an amazing perverseness of criticism’ can only be 
excused on the ground of fanaticism. 

In the famous rebuke of St. Paul to the Church of Corinth, 
my critic says that “the word translated + drunken’ is ambig- 
uous; its original meaning is, merely filled with something, 
whether it be food or drink. It is plainly apparent that in 
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this passage it has no reference to drink, but only to food. 
Satiety, not drunkenness, is the antithesis to hunger.” 

This criticism, in my judgment, affords no reason for chang- 
ing the word “ drunken,” as given in the accepted version. 
It is not probable that the Apostle would have administered 
so severe a rebuke in that early age, if the irregularity of 
which he complained had been the observance of the sacred 
ordinance in connection with an ordinary repast, and if, in 
addition thereto, the only offence committed had been that 
some were hungry, and that others had taken too much solid 
food. Besides, the Apostle distinctly refers to drink when, 
in the conclusion of the admonition, he says; “ What! have 
ye not houses t eat and to drinkin? Or despise ye the 
Church of God, and shame them that have not? ‘There is an 
obvious allusion to some sinful excess in the form of drunk- 
enness, which could not have been produced by a super- 
abundance of unfermented grape juice, but must have been 
due to alcoholic W ine, the oinos of the New Testament. 

My critic admits that the only thing in the matter of 
drinking which the Bible condemns, is drunkenness, but 
adds: * Yet nowhere does the Bible define what is meant 
by drunkenness.” 

The Bible is not a dictionary. It takes for granted that 
its commandments and denunciations, the good things which 
it commends, and the evil things which it forbids, will be 
understood ; and I am persuaded that it never entered into 
the imagination of prophet or evangelist, that there ever was 
or would be a man of sound mind upon the earth who did 
not or would not fully comprehend the meaning of the 
word, “ drunkenness.” 

On the other hand, I doubt if prophet, evangelist, scientist, 
or philosopher ever heard or dreamed of the scientific vag- 
aries set forth in the following statements : 

*“ The Bible’s silence as to the meaning of drunkenness is 
the more remarkable and impressive in view of the fact that 
the most authoritative and latest data of science declare and 
demonstrate that drunkenness is neither a matter of amount 
of liquor or degree of intoxication, but solely of the kind of 
fluid taken. For science shows that the whole man — spirit, 
soul, and body —is palpably injured, and helpless descend- 
ants more so, by what is commonly termed moderate drink- 
ing... . Science, therefore, proves that there is no suck 
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thing as harmless, moderate drinking ; that, indeed, moderate 
drinking is simply moderate drunkenness.” 

The authority for this wonderful scientific discovery is not 
given. It is utterly opposed to the teachings of physiolog- 
ical science and to the experience of mankind through all 
the ages, and has obviously been wrought out in the labo- 
ratory of Prohibition. 

Several paragraphs are devoted to the discussion of the 
methods employed to preserve unfermented grape juice. 

I have never denied that it is possible to accomplish 
this feat, but have always understood that it is difficult. 
Whether, however, it be easy or difficult, I marvel that they 
who attach such infinite importance to this beverage have not 
long since effected its manufacture on a gigantic scale, and 
sought to bring about its substitution for that which they 
deem the diabolical poison of alcohol. 

The most startling objection of the article under review is 
embodied in the following quotation : — 

“The circumstances under which the Supper was held, 
should alone preclude anybody — Christian or otherwise 
who understands them, from thinking that Jesus, in the Last 
Supper, partook of intoxicating wine ; for He was a ‘ conform- 
ing Jew,’ His work to fulfill the law. The Supper took 
place during Passover. According to Exodus xii. 15, who- 
soever used anything fermented during Passover, his soul 
should be ‘ cut off from Israel.’ Is it thinkable that, in His 
Last Supper, Jesus should have made such a vital departure 
from the law?” 

The Scripture referred to reads as follows: — 

* Seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread; even the first 
day ye shall put leaven out of your houses; for whosoever 
eateth leavened bread, from the first day unto the seventh 
day, that soul shall be ‘cut off from Israel.’ ” 

The commandment in this case is to eat unleavened bread ; 
there is no allusion made to any drink, fermented or unfer- 
mented; and unless some new rule has been dug out by 
“higher criticism’ from the literary caverns of the past, 
whereby “ ye shall eat unleavened bread” was construed so 
as to include, “ ye shall drink unfermented grape juice,” the 
charge against Christ of violating the law in selecting 
veritable wine as an emblem of His blood in the Holy Com- 
munion, like every other charge made against Him, before 
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the bar of Pilate or any other bar, must fall to the ground. 
his is a notable instance in which the reckless enthusiasts 
of these times, in order to establish an irrational or imprac- 
ticable theory, substitute imaginations for facts, and even 
foist into an authoritative document, sacred or otherwise, 
language which is not there. 

My opponent passes over entirely my solution of the prob- 
lem of the prominence given to wine in the Bible. Unfer- 
mented grape juice has not, and cannot have, any spiritual 
significance more than any other ordinary article of food. 
But we find wine and two other substances — corn and oil 
singled out from all others, and associated in the Mosaic 
ritual with all the offerings, festivals, and typical sacrifices 
of the Jews. Now, if we can discover three prominent, com- 
manding, spiritual objects which these substances fitly 
represent, are we not warranted in believing that they were 
é mployed as the emblems of those objects ? It is not neces- 
sary that they should have been understood in that relation 
either by Moses or any of his successors among the prophets 
and authors of the Old Testament. It is probable that they 
were not. Jesus said: “I am the bread of life which came 
down from Heaven, of which if any man eat, he shall never 
die.” And at the Last Supper He selected bread as the 
representative of His body, saying: “ This is my body broken 
for you.” And on the same occasion He took the cup, and 
said: “ This is my blood shed for you, and for many, for the 
remission of sins.” In the parable of the ten virgins He 
revealed, for the first time in sacred history, the true signifi- 
cance of oil as a source of light and an emblem of His 
grace and spirit. This wonderful symbolism affords a strik- 
ing evidence of the inspiration of the Pentateuch; an evi- 
dence which no criticism can invalidate and no ingenuity 
evade, but which, unfortunately, men otherwise distin- 
guished for wisdom and piety entirely overlook in their zeal 
to establish a false theory. 

An eminent clergyman of this city once said to me that 
when he was preparing a paper on the prevention and cura- 
bility of drunkenness, to read before a famous Episcopal 
Church congress, he was struck with the prominence given 
to wine in the Bible, and that he was sure there was a 
reason for it which he had never met with in any of his theo- 
logical studies, and that it had become a problem which he 
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could not solve. But when I announced the following 
solution, he accepted it gladly. 

Fermented grape juice alone is bona fide wine. Now one 
of its essential ingredients is alcohol, and from this ingre- 
dient it derives its stimulating and vitalizing force; and it 
is a remarkable fact that this substance cannot be produced 
without the destruction of food. To this, then, is wine 
indebted for its grand pre-eminence, for thereby it becomes 
a fit emblem of that infinite power of beneficence and love 
and source of spiritual and eternal life, the blood of a cruci- 
fied Saviour, which could only be procured for the salvation 
of mankind by the sacrifice of His life. 

In the light of this interpretation how stupendous was the 
miracle performed at the marriage feast in Cana of Galilee, 
in which water, that, as a necessary part of the food of man 
and beast, may justly be deemed an emblem of animal life, 
was, by this divine alchemy, transmuted into the emblem of 
the source of spiritual and eternal life. And thus in this 
incomparable achievement were symbolically set forth the 
two fundamental ideas of Christianity: the doctrine of the 
atonement, or the necessity of blood for the remission of 
sins, and the doctrine of regeneration, or the conversion of 
the animal into the spiritual, which was so fully and lucidly 
expounded by Christ to Nicodemus in His interview by 
night with that devout and intelligent Rabbi, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the Kingdom of God. ... Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, except a man be born of water and of the spirit, he can- 
not enter into the Kingdom of God. That which is born of 
the flesh, is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit, is 
spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born 
again.” 

Tolstoi, in his comments on this miracle in one of his 
works, says : — 

«This occurrence, thus minutely described, is one of the 
most instructive passages in the Gospels — instructive as 
an example of the harm done by accepting literally the so- 
called canonical Gospels as something sacred. ‘The occur- 
rence in Cana of Galilee offers nothing interesting or 
instructive or noteworthy in any way. If it is a miracle it 
has no sense; if itis a juggler’s trick, it is insulting; if it is 
a picture of manners or customs, it is unnecessary.” But if 
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the spiritual vision of this famous writer had been opened, 
and he could have understood as clearly and distinctly the 
divine lessons of the sacred Scriptures as he portrays and 
illustrates from day to day the beauties of literature and the 
wisdom and graciousness of a broad, humanitarian philosophy, 
he would not have fallen into this deplorable error with regard 
to the miracle at the marriage feast, but would have seen that 
it was a sublime act of supreme power which Jesus did to 
manifest His glory, and to present great doctrines and prin- 
ciples, in emblematic form, essential to the welfare of man- 
kind throughout all generations. It shines forth as one of 
the brilliant stars in the resplendent galaxy, which the life 
of Christ, beaming with His miracles and parables, and all 
His glcrious words and works, and His vicarious death and 
triumphant resurrection, has set up in the firmament of truth, 
and will continue, with its bright company, to shine and 
irradiate the heavens and the earth when the puny lights of 
science, falsely so-called, will be utterly extinguished and 
forgotten, or remembered only in the imperishable conscious- 
ness and repentant regrets of their deluded and unfortunate 
authors. Oh! what a pity it is that men of genius, instead 
of devoting their great abilities to the momentous task of 
unravelling the mysteries of science and religion, in order 
to show their true correspondence and unbroken harmony, 
should employ them in a malignant and diabolical effort to 
make obscurities still more obscure, and to darken counsel 
by words without knowledge. 

3ut while we are disputing about the nature of biblical 
wine, there is a great practical evil regarding which there 
should be a perfect agreement. It prevailed extensively 
among the Jews and all the surrounding nations, and is to- 
day the chief curse of the civilized world. Whatever may be 
the character of biblical wine; wine used by the Jews in Jeru- 
salem and throughout Judea was a source of unspeakable 
calamities, which called forth the cry: “ Who have woe, who 
have sorrow, who have contentions, who have babbling, who 
have wounds without cause?” And the answer, “ They that 
tarry long at the wine.” And if now in this enlightened 
republic the same cry should be heard after the lapse of more 
than two thousand years, would there not come a similar 
response, with groanings that could not be uttered ? 

The question before us is, Can any way be found by which 
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all true citizens, of every name and party, may combine to 
crush this evil? It is admitted on all sides that prohibition 
is impracticable and could not be justified except as a matter 
of imperious necessity on the ground of public policy, after 
all the ordinary methods of civil and political restraint had 
been tried in vain. Now, there is a measure which is per- 
fectly legitimate, which is successfully applied to analogous 
evils, and which undoubtedly would be effectual in this case. 
It is to me one of those insoluble problems, which we now 
and then meet with in human history, why this remedy 
has not been applied. Drunkenness throughout the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations has ever been thoroughly under- 
stood and clearly detined by the people, and held to be a sin 
against God and a crime against man. As a sin it is a 
ground of excommunication from the Church and exclusion 
from the Kingdom of Heaven. It is not only a crime, but a 
germinal crime, the prolific sourcesof two thirds of all tl 
other crimes and of the pauperism which afllict society ; but 
it has ever been treated, except in a certain class of cases 
under the Jewish polity, with marked indulgence and for- 
bearance ; and now in this country it has become the habit to 
sympathize with its perpetrators, and to cast the responsibility 
for their crime upon the shoulders of those who are engaged 
in the liquor traflic, making the latter the objects of unlimited 
vituperation and reproach, until, with all their intelligence 
and wealth, they may justly be styled a persecuted class, who 
require to expend millions of dollars annually to protect their 
business, which, when properly conducted, is as honorable 
and legitimate as any other in the field of commerce, from 
injurious legislation. It is time that we awoke from this 
hallucination, and abandoned this preposterous policy. The 
tide of fanaticism and folly is rushing on with the force of a 
cataract, and we know not where, in a few years, it will land 
us. Ina recent able article in THe ARENA it was foretold 
that when women shall cease to be treated as children and an 
imbecile class, and shall take their true position in the field 
of politics, the sad lessons they have been taught by their 
sufferings would naturally array them in a united phalanx, 
without regard to their religions or general political views, 
on the side of prohibition against their common foe. 

What, then, is the remedy? The enactment of a law in 
every state of this Union, making drunkenness a bona fide 
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felony with an ignominious penalty, and similar in its pro- 
visions to every other law against felony. It will not be 
ye : : ‘ : - . B : 
sufficient to make laws like the law of Vermont, which applies 
only to persons who are found intoxicated, and to those who 
create disorder in the streets, and which if applied to a re- 
spectable citizen in a state of inebriation would arouse 
popular indignation, and probably subject the prosecutor to 
summary political decapitation. The public mind requires 
to be educated on this subject, and I have long thought that 
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the liquor dealers should be the leaders in this reform. They 
suffer more from drunkenness than any class except the 
immediate victims themselves. It is the only cause of the 
temperance agitation which has put them and their trade 
under a ban of disgrace as if they were condemned by 
the Almighty. They ought in self-defence to go forth as 
teachers of the people, and show them that it is grossly 
unjust to charge them with the results of the abuse of their 
traffic; that it would be just as reasonable to charge the 
bankers and money changers with all the results of the 
manifold abuses of gold and silver and bank notes; and to 
irraign the priesthood generally for all the terrible conse- 
quences of the abuse of the sacred rite of marriage ; that the 
true principle is to punish the culprit, as set forth in the 
divine legislation and adopted in every other instance, in the 
jurisprudence of all the governments of the civilized world, 
and thus give to the traffic in alcoholic beverages the same 
protection which is every where given to the traffic in money. 

Fellow-citizens of this Republic ! “| speak as UlLO Wise 
men; judge ye what I say.” 
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BY HEINE MILLER. 


“TO THE UNKNOWN GOD.” 


I. 


«“<«T~ro the unknown God, you say ? 
Old man, as gray as San Miguel, 
Sad, silent, and self-banished man, 
You die, and die beneath the ban. 
This is not well, this is not well: 
My son, bend down your head and pray. 


“You fled my flock, and sought this steep 
And stony, star-lit, lonely, height 
To hold strange thought with things of night 
Long, long ago. But now at last 
Your life sinks surely to the past. 
Lay hold, lay hold, the cross I bring 
Where all God’s goodly creatures cling, 
And all the true and goodly keep. 


“Yea! You are good. Dark-browed and low 
Beneath your shaggy brows you look 
On me, as you would read a book: 
And darker still your dark brows grow 
As I lift up the cross to pray, 
And plead with you to walk its way. 


“ Aye, you are good! There is not one, 
From Tia Juana, to the reach 
And bound of gray Pacific Beach, 
From Coronado’s palm-set isle 
And palm-hung pathways, mile on mile, 
But speaks old Sancho, good and true. 
But, oh, my silent dying son 
The cross alone can speak for you 
When all is said and all is done. 


“Come! Turn your dim old eyes to me; 
Have faith; and help me plant this cross 
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a hg “ Beyond where blackest billows toss, 

As you would plant some pleasant tree: 
Some fruitful orange tree, and know 
That it shall surely grow, and grow, 

As your own orange trees have grown, 
And be, as they, your very own. 


©. 
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You smile at last, and pleasantly : 

You love your laden orange trees 

Set high above your silver seas 

With your own honest hand; each tree 
A date, a day, a part, indeed, 

Of your own life, and walk, and creed. 


“You love your steeps, your star-set blue ; 
You watch yon billows flash, and toss, 
And leap, and curve, in merry rout, 

You love to hear them laugh and shout — 
Men say you hear them talk to you; 

Men say you sit and look and look, 

As one who reads some holy book 

My son, wouldst look upon the cross ? 


© 


Come, let me plant amid your trees 

My cross, that you may see and know 
*T will surely grow, and grow, and grow, 
As grows some trusted little seed; 

As grows some secret, small good deed ; 
The while you gaze upon your seas . 
Sweet Christ, now let it grow, and bear 
Fair fruit, as your own fruit is fair. 


« Aye! ever from the first I knew, 
And marked its flavor, freshness, hue, 
The gold of sunset and the gold 
Of morn, in each rich orange rolled. 


° 
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I mind me now, ’twas long since, friend, 
When first I climbed your path alone, 
A savage path of brush and stone; 

;. And rattling serpents, without end. 
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Yea, years ago, when blood and life 

Ran swift, and your sweet, faithful wife — 
What! tears at last; hot, piteous tears 
That through your bony fingers creep 
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“The while you bend your face, and weep ey 
As if your very heart would break 
As if these tears were your heart’s blood, 
A pent-up, sudden, bursting flood 
Look on the cross, for Jesus’ sake.” 


I. 


’T was night, and yet it was not night. 
But far down in the cafion deep, 
Where night had housed all day, to keep 
Companion with the wolf, you might 
Have hewn a statue out of night. 


The shrill coyote loosed his tongue 
Deep in the dark arroya’s bed ; 

And bat and owl above his head 

From out their gloomy caverns swung: 
A swoop of wings, a catlike call; 

A crackle of sharp chapparral ! 


Then sudden, fitful winds sprang out, 
And swept the Mesa like a broom ; 
Wild, saucy winds, that sang of room ! 
They leapt the cafion with a shout 
From dusty throats audaciously 

And headlong, tore into the sea, 

As tore the swine with lifted snout. 


Some birds came, went, then came again 
From out the hermit’s wood-hung hill, 
Came swift, and arrowlike, and still; 

As you have seen birds, when the rain — 
The great, big, high-born rain, leapt white 
And sudden from a cloud, like night. 


And then a dove, dear, nunlike, dove 
With eyes all tenderness, with eyes 
So loving, longing, full of love, 

That when she reached her slender throat 
And sang one low, sad, sweetest note, 
Just one, so faint, so far, so near, 

You could have wept with joy to hear. 













The old man, as if he had slept, 
Raised quick his head, then bowed, and wept 
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‘T say, not God himself could keep 
“4 
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For joy, to hear once more her voice. 
With childish joy he did rejoice 

As one will joy, to surely learn 

His dear, dead love is living still; 

As one will joy, to know in turn 

He too, is loved, with love to kill. 


He put a hand forth, let it fall 

And feebly close; and that was all. 

And then he turned his tearful eyes 

To meet the priest’s, and spake this wise: 
Now mind, I say, not one more word 
That livelong night of nights was heard 
By monk or man, from dusk till dawn ; 
And yet that man spake, on and on. 


Why, know you not, soul speaks to soul? 
I say the use of words shall pass. 

Words are but fragments of the glass ; 
But silence is the pe rfect whole. 

And thus the old man, bowed and wan, 
And broken in his body, spake, 

Spake youthful, ardent, on and on, 


As dear love spe iks for dear love’s sake. 


‘ You spoke of her, my wife; behold! 


Behold my faithful, constant love. 
N iV, nay, you shall not doubt mv dove, 
Perched there above your cross of gold! 


Yea, you have books, I know, to tell 


] 


Of far, fair heaven: but no hell 

To her had been so terrible 

As all sweet heaven, with its gold 

And jasper gates, and great white throne, 
Had she been banished hence alone. 


be yi nd the stars, beneath the ce 


'y 


i 
’ 


Or mid the stars, or mid the s« a, 
Ifer soul from my soul, one brief day, 
But she would find some pretty way 


rye 1 631} L 
lo come and still compan m me, 


And say, where bide your souls, good priest ? 


Lies | 


neaven west, lies heaven east ? 
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«“ Let us be frank, let us be fair. 
Where is your heaven, good priest, where ? 


“Ts there not room, is there not place 
In all those boundless realms of space ? 
Is there not room in this sweet air; 
Room mid my trees, room anywhere 
For souls that love us thus so well 
And love so well this beauteous world 
But that they must be headlong hurled 
Down, down, to undiscovered hell? 


“Good priest, we questioned not one word 
Of all the holy things we heard 
Down in yon pleasant town of palms 
Long, long ago, sweet chants, sweet psalms, 
Sweet incense, and the solemn rite 
Above the dear, believing dead. 


“ Nor do I question here to-night 
One gentle word you may have said. 
I would not doubt, for one brief hour, 
Your word, your creed, your priestly power. 
Let those who will, seek realms above 
Remote from all that heart can love 
In their ignoble dread of hell. 
Give all, good priest, in charity ; 
Give heaven to all, if this may be, 
And count it well, and very well. 


“ But I, I could not leave this spot 
Where she is waiting by my side. 
Forgive me, priest, it is not pride: 
There is no God where she is not! 


“ You did not know her well. Her creed 
Was yours; my faith it was the same. 
My faith was fair, my lands were broad 
Far down where yonder palm trees rise. 
We two together worshipped God 
Krom chiidhood. And we grew, indeed, 
Devout in heart, as well as name, 

And loved our palm-set paradise. 





“ We loved, we loved all things on earth, 
However mean or miserable. 
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“We knew no thing that had not worth, 
And learned to know no need of hell. 


“Indeed, good priest, so much indeed 
We found to do, we saw to love, 
We did not always look above 
As is commanded in your creed, 
But kept in heart one chiefest care, 
To make this fair world, still more fair. 


“Twas then that meek, pale Saxon came ; 


; 
With small, quick, greedy eyes of green, 
A snake’s eyes, glittering and keen. 

And I, I could not fight, or fly 

His crafty wiles, at all; and I — 
Enough, enough! I signed my name. 


“It was not loss of pleasure, place, 
Broad lands, or the serene delight 
Of doing good, that made dusk night 
O’er all the sunlight of her face. 


“ But there be little things that feed 
A woman’s sweetness, day by day, 
That strong men miss not, do not need, 
But shorn of all, can go their way 
To battle, and but stronger grow, 
As grow great waves that gather so. 


“She missed the music, missed the song, 
ry? ° 
rhe pleasant speech of courteous men, 
Who came and went, a comely throng, 
Before her open window, when 
rr ° 7 
The sea sang with us, and we two 
Had heartfelt homage, warm and true. 


“She missed the restfulness, the rest 
Of dulcet silence, the delight 
Of singing silence, when the town 
Put on its twilight robes of brown : 
When twilight wrapped herself with night 
And couched against the curtained west. 


«“ But not one murmur, not one word 
From her sweet baby lips was heard. 
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“She only knew I could not bear 
To see sweet San Diego town, Yh 
Her palm-set lanes, her pleasant square, 
Her people passing up and down, 

Without black hate, and deadly hate 
For him who housed within our gate 

“How pale she grew, how piteous pale 
The while I wrought, and ceaseless wrought 
To keep my soul from bitter thought, 

And build me high above the vale. 

Ah me, my selfish, Spanish pride! 
Enough of pride, enough of hate, 
Enough of her sad, piteous fate : 

She died: right here she sank and died. 


“She died, and with her latest breath 
Did promise to return to me, 
As turns a dove unto her tree 
To tind her mate at night, and rest: 
Died, clinging close unto my breast: 
Died, saving she would surely rise 
So soon as God had loosed he eves 
From the stranee wonderment of death. 


“ How beautiful is death! and how 
Surpassing good, and true, and fair! 
How just is death, how gently just 
To lay his sword against the thread 
Of life when life is surely dead 
And loose the sweet soul from the dust. 
Beneath that dove, that orange bough 
How strange your cross should stand just there! 


“ And then I waited, hours and days: 
Those bitter days, they were as years. 
My soul groped through the darkest Ways; 
I scarce could see God’s face for tears. 


“T clutched my knife, and I crept down 
A wolf, to San Diego town. 4 
On, on, mid my own palms once more, 

Keen knife in hand I crept that nivht. 

I pas ed the gate ; then fled in f ight; 

For black crape fluttered from the door 
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“T climbed back here, with heart of stone: 
I heard a low, soft, sweetest tone; 
Looked up, and lo! there on that bough 
She perched, as she sits perching now. 


“T heard the bells peal from my height, 
Peal pompously, peal piously ; 
Saw sable hearse, in plumes of night, 
With not one thought of hate in me. 
I watched the long train winding by, 
A mournful, melancholy lie . 
A sable, solemn, mourning mile, 
And only pitied him the while. 
And she, she sang that whole day through; 
Sad-vi iced, as if she pitic d too. 


«They sang, * His work is done, and W ell.’ 
They laid his body in his tomb 
Of massive splendor. It lies there 
In all its stolen pomp and gloom 
But list! his soul his soul is where? 
In hell! In hell! But where is hell? 


“Tfear me but this. Year after year 
She trained my eye, she trained my ear ; 
No book to blind my eyes, or aught 
To prate of hell, where hell is not, 
I came to know at last, and well, 
Such thirgs as never book can tell. 

« And where was that poor, dismal soul 
Ye priests had sent to paradise 4 
[ heard the long years roll, and roll, 
As rolls the sea. My once dimmed eyes 
Grew keen as long, sharp shafts of light. 
With eager eyes and reaching face 
I searched the stars, night after night: 
That dismal soul was not in space! 


“ Meanwhile, my green trees grew and grew; 
And, sad or glad, this much I knew, 
It were no sin to make more fair 
One spot one irth, to toil and share 
With man, or beast, or bird: while she 
Still sang her sad, sweet melody. 
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«One day, a perfumed day in white, 
Such restful, fresh, and friendlike day — 
Fair Mexico a mirage lay 
High lifted in a sea of light 
Soft purple light, and far away ; 
I turned, yon pleasant pathway down, 
And sauntered leisurely toward town. 
I heard my dear love call and coo 
And knew that she was happy too, 
In her sad, sweet, and patient pain 
Of waiting till I came again. 


« Ave, I was glad, quite glad at last: 
Not glad as I had been, when she 
In that sweet, holy, palm-set past, 
Walked with me by our palm-set sea, 
But sadly and serenely glad: 
As though ’twere twilight like, as though 
You knew, and yet you did not know 
That sadness, most supremely sad 
Should lay upon you like a pall, 
And would not, could not pass away 
Till midnight, and God’s perfect day 
Dawns sudden on you, and the call 
Of birds awakens you to morn - 
A babe new-born; a soul new-born. 





© 
° 


Good priest, what are the birds for? Priest, 
Build ye your heaven west or east? 
Above, below, or anywhere ? 

I only ask, I only say 

She sits there, waiting for the day, 
The fair, full day, to guide me there. 


© 
- 


What, he? That creature? Ah, quite true 
I wander much, I weary you: 

I beg your pardon, gentle priest. 

Returning up the stone-strewn steep, 

Down in yon jungle, dank and deep, 

Where toads and venomed reptiles creep, 
There, there, I saw that hideous beast! 





“ Aye, there! right there, beside my road, 
Close coiled behind a monstrous toad, 

A huge flat-bellied reptile hid! 

His tongue leapt red as flame, his eyes, 
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Saint George! Saint George! I gasped for breath. 


The beast tight coiled, all sudden, s 
1 ] +1 ; 

Ilieh in th l nad rattling ! 

Ilis hat hissing s ne ol th! 


| 5 | = 7 7 | 
‘What! s iave killed him ? Nay, good priest. 


I not or W Ss yi 1] 

| l l be 1t « 

iils i ( vi \ 

Nay ! I t lestion 

| oO wi r ( \ | ky ; 

' = 

‘ at y mi . 

\s sure \ hee 

' vd } 1 é md ) hy 
Ww 

i s . o 1 ( 

| SCG Us un ts ( Ly i 
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\ l ( r, ial n y KK 

] } \ ( , vhere ? 
i l ad priest \ FOU where 
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Yor , books « 

\V t ! \ oO! pl: ( i 

| ‘ [| aden W > 

I | Hl t uch the thunders talk, 
As 0 I] ked, with burning tongue, 
To M "a the world w in 
\nd, priest, what more is in your book? 
> 1 ae . . 

bB I lil I a lilsi na, 


And God walks with us as of old 
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“ Behold! the burning bush still burns 
For man, whichever way he turns; 
And all God’s earth is holy ground. 


« And — and — good priest, bend low your head, 
The sands are crumbling where I tread, 
Beside the shoreless, soundless sea. 
Good priest, you came to pray, you said ; 

And now, what would you have of me?” 










“« Your blessing son, despite the ban.” 
He fell before the dying man ; 
And when he raised his face from prayer, 
Sweet Dawn, and two sweet doves were there. 
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A.D. 10,000. An old man, more than six hundred years of 
ge, was walking with a boy through a great museum. The 
people who were moving around them had beautiful forms, and 
faces which were indescribably refined and spiritual. 

“ Father,” said the boy, “ you promised to tell me to-day about 
the Dark Ages. I like to hear how men lived and thought ! ng 
” 


ago 


“Ttis no easy task to make you understand the past,” was the 
reply. “It is hard to realize that man could have been so igno- 


rant as he was eight thousand years ago, but come with me; I 
will show you som thing.” 
Ile led the boy to a cabinet containing a few time-worn books 
bound in solid gold. 
“You have never seen a book,” he said, taking out a 
large volume and carefully placing it on a silk cushion on a 
e. “There are only a few in the leading museums of the 


} 
+ ] 
A i hg 


tab 
world. Time was when there were as many books on earth 
as inhabitants.” ; 

“T cannot understand,” said the boy with a look of perplexity 
on his intellectual face. “I cannot see what people could have 
wanted with them; they are not attractive; they seem to be 
useless.” ; ; 

The old man smiled. “ When I was your age, the subject was 
too deep for me; but as I grew older and made a close study of 
the history of the past, the use of books gradually became plain 
tome. We know that in the year 2000 they were read by the 
best minds. ‘To make you understand this, I shall first have to 
explain that eight thousand years ago human beings communi- 
eated their thoughts to one another by making sounds with their 
tongues, and not by mind-reading, as you and I do. To under- 
stand me, you have simply to read my thoughts as well as your 
education will permit; but primitive man knew nothing about 
thought-intercourse, so he invented speech. Humanity then was 
divided up in various races, and each race had a separate lan- 
guage. As certain sounds conveyed definite ideas, so did signs 
and letters; and later, to facilitate the exchange of thought, writ- 
ing and printing were invented. This book was printed.” 


i453 








The boy lea ed forwa d i Liriine d the pages closely 


’ 
; IS 


young brow clouded. “I cannot understand,” he said, “it seems 
SO usel a 


The old man put his delicate fingers on the page. “A line of 
these words may have conve. ad a val ble thought to a re 
long ago,” he said. r eT} “Inf t this } | irports 1 

is Apa, ( uy, i@CLIVeLY, ill . : OOK ] irp S TO 


be a hi tory of the V rld up Lo the \ j awUvUU, Li re are some 
pictures,” he continued, turning the worn leaves carefully, 


the Roman ¢ t ISamiun } | Gladstone, who was a 

t political | erin |] LL ; then you see, we! 

y ¢ if We hay pres ] he « ] ti rs mad 
in those day \rt was in its ¢ ( 1 producing a paintiy 

in obiect, the ¢ Vv artists mixed lored paints and spread 
them according to taste on stretched « vas or on the walls or 
windows of buildings. You know that our artists simply throw 
licht and darkness into space in the n sary variations, and the 
effect is all that ¢ ld be desired in the w Ly f Imitating nature. 
See that landscape in the alcove before you. The foliage of th 
trees, the o ass, the flowers, the stretch of w iter, have every 
appearance of life because the light h produces them is 
ilive.” 

The boy looked at the seer Imi ly for a few minutes, then 
bent again over the book. Presently he recoiled from the pict- 
ures, a strange look of disgust strug r in his tender featur 

“These men have awful faces,” he said. «J ey are so unlik 
people living now. The man you call a pope looks like an ani- 
mal. They all have huge mouths lL fh xhtfully heavy jaws 


Surely men could not have looked like that.” 
“ Yes.” the old man replied, ently. “Phe e is no doubt that 
human beings then bore a nearer resemblance to the lower ani- 


mals than we now do. In the s re and portraits of all 
es we can trace a gra | refine nt in the appearances of 
men. “The features of the human race to-day are more id 


Thought has alw Vs given form and « ! ion to faces. In 
hose dark days the thoughts of men were not refined. Human 


heings died of starvation and lack « tention in cities where 


there were people so wealthy that they could not use their fort- 
unes. And they were so nearly related to the lower animals that 
the V believ« d in war. (:e0 e W hinet n \ s tor several cen- 


turies reverenced by millions of people as a great and good man; 


: 
and vet und: 


human beings lost their 


J 
od 

t 

z 


lives in batth 

The bovy’s su tibl. f ee tur l whit 

“Do you mean that } neouraged 1 to kill one anothe 
he asked, bendine more closely over the book. 
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minds of early humanity there could be nothing without a per- 
sonal creator. As man could build a house with his own hands, 
and was superior to his work, so he argued that some unknown 
being, greater than all visible things, had made the universe. 
They called that being by different names according to the 
language they spoke. In English the word used was ‘God.’ ” 

“They believed that son ebody h id made the universe!” said 
the boy, “ how very strang 

“No, not somebody aseyou comprehend it,” replied the father 
gently, “ but some vague, infinite being who punished the evil and 
rewarded the good. Men could form no idea of a creator that 
did not in some way resemble themselves; and as they could sub- 
due their enemies through fear and by the infliction of pain, so 
did they believe that God would pun h those who did not please 
him. Some people long ago believed that God’s punishment was 
inflicted after death for eternity. The numerous beliefs about 
the pers mality and laws of the creator caused more bloodshed 
in the gloomy days of the past than anything else. Religion was 
the foundation of many of the most horrible wars. People com- 
mitted thousands of crimes in the name of the God of the uni- 
verse. Men and women were burned alive because they would 
not believe certain creeds, and yet they adhered to convictions 
equally as preposterous; but you will learn all these things later 
in life. That picture before you was the last queen of England, 
called Victoria.” 

“T hoped that the women would not have such repulsive feat- 
he boy, looking critically at the picture, 


] 


ures as the men,” said tl ; 
“but this face makes me shudder. Why do they all look so 
coarse and brutal?” 

“People living when this queen reigned had the most degrad- 
ing habit that ever blackened the history of mankind.” 

“ What was that?” asked the you h. 

“The consumption of flesh. They believed that animals, 
fowls, and fish were created to be eaten.” 


“Is if poss ble ? 


The boy shuddered convulsively, and turned 
away from the book. “I understand now why their faces repel 
meso. I do not like to think that we have descended from such 
people.” 


“They knew no better,” said the father. “As they gradually 


| 


became more refined they learned to burn the meat over flames 
and to cook it in heated vessels to ¢] e its appearance. The 
places where animals were killed and sold were withdrawn to 
retired places. Mankind was slowly turning from the habit, but 
they did not know it. As early as 2050 learned men, calling them- 
selves vegetarians, proved conclusively that the consumption of 
such food ‘uel and barbarous, and that i ttarded refine- 
such [ood was cruel an arbarous, and that it retarded reine 
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ment and mental growth. However, it was not till abont 2300 
that the vegetarian movement became of marked importance. 
The most highly educated classes in all lands adopted vegeta- 
riani 


nism, and only the uneducated continued to kill and eat ani- 
mals. The vegetarians tried for years to enact laws prohibiting 
the consumption of flesh, but opposition was very strong. In 
America in 2320 a cok ny was formed consisting of about thre 
undred thousand vegetarians, They purchased larce tracts of 


h 

land in what was known as the Indian Territory, and there mad 
their homes, determined to prove by example the efficacy of 
their tenets. Within the first year the colony had doubled its 
number: people joined it from all parts of the globe. In the 
year 4000 it was a country of its own, and was the wonder of the 
world, The brightest minds were born there. The createst dis- 
coveries and inventions were made by its inhabitants. In 4030 
Gillette discovered the process of manufacturing crystal, Up to 
that time people had built their houses of natural stor e, inflam- 
mable wood, and metals; but the new material, being fireproof and 
beautiful in its various colors, was used for all building purposes. 
In 4050 H lloway found the submerg d succession of mountain 
chains across the Atlantic Ocean, and intended to construct a 
bridge on their summits; but the vast improvement in air ships 
rendered his plans impracticable. 

“Tn 4051 John Saunders discovered and put into practice 
ht-telegraphy. This discovery was the signal for the intro- 
duction in schools and colleges of the science of mind-reading, 
and by the year 5000 so great had been the progress in that 
branch of knowledge that words were spoken only among the 
lowest of the uneducated. In no age of the world’s history has 
there been such an important discovery. It civilized the world. 
[ts early promoters did not dream of the vast good mind-reading 
would accomplish. Slowly it killed evil. Societies for the pre- 
vention of evil thought were organized in ali lands. Child 
were born pure of mind and grew up in purity. Crime was 
choked out of existence. If aman had an evil thought, it was 
read in his heart, and he was not allowed to keep it. Men 
at first shunned evil for fear of detection, and then grew to love 
purity. 

“In the year 6021 all countries of the world, having then a 
common language, and being drawn together in brotherly love 
by constant exchange of thought, agreed to call themselves a 

ion without ruler or rulers. It was the greatest event in the 


history of the world. Certain sensitive mind students in Ge ny, 
vho had for years b trying to communicate with other p] 
through the channel of thought, declared that, owing to the t 


1 


restrial unanimity of purpose in that direction, they h d rec 
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mental impressions from othe1 





thorough inter- 


planetary intercourse was a future possibility. 

“Important inventions were made as the mind of humanity 
grew more elevated. Thornton discovered the plan to heat the 
earth’s surface from its internal fire, and this discovery made 
journeys to the wonderful ice-bound countries situated at the 
North and the South Poles easy of mplishment. <At the 
North Pole, in the extensive concave lands, was found a peculiar 
race of men. Their sun was the t} etually boiling lal 
of lava which bubbled m the centre of t 


tom of their bow 


theirs! They belli e \ a monster on w ( 
hide they had to live for a m nd that to the good 
was given the power after death t k er the icy waste to 
their god, whore starry ¢ they ld twinkling im space, 
and that the evil were « to feed the fire in the ston 

of the monster as lone as it lived. 7 told beautiful sto 
about the creation of their world, and held that if they lived too 
near the hot, dazzling ] th of « l, t yw ld | ome blinded 
to the soft, forgiving eyes of the ¢ f space. Hence they suf 
fered the extreme ¢ lof the] s né t! frozen seas, belie 
ing that the physical ordeal prepared them for the icy journey t 
immortal rest after death. | there we those who hungered 
after the balmy atmospher d the wonderful fruits and flowers 
that grew in the lowlands, and tl] lived there in indolenece and 
so-called sin.” 

The old man 1 his son left the n m and walked into a 
wonderful park. Flowers of the 1 t beautiful kinds and of 
sweetest tracral rew ol l] sid i vy came to a tall tower 
four thousand feet in height, built of 1 ufactured crystal 
Something, like a great whi bird, a thousand feet long, flew 
across the sky and settled down on 1 tower’s summit. 

«“ This was one of the m st we l invent ns of the Seven- 
ti th century,” sa lthe old man ( vy inhahi ts of the 
earth could not have dreamed that i be p to go 
ar’ und it in twe nt I r hours. I f { @Q was a me W I 
they were not able to go around t Sclentists were ast 
ished when a man called Mal , a great Inve , announced 
that, at a heieht of four t] nd f , he « d disc ect an 
air ship from the laws of ! d « eit to stand still 
in space till the earth had turned o kaney what must have 
been that immortal ¢ . - n stood in space and 
saw the earth for tl st tl whirling b th him ; 

They walked « for some dist the park till they 
came to a great in nent the 1 cl ht 
Here they pause 1 and seated th selves 
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“Tt will soon be nicht,” said the old man. “The tones are 
those ot bleeding sunset, I came here last evening to list. n to 
the musical struggle between the light of dying day and that of 
the coming stars. The sunlight had been playing a powertul 
solo; but the gentle chorus of the stars, led hy the moon, was 
inexplicably touching. Light is the voice of immortality; it 
aks in all things.” 
~ An hour passed, It was growing dark. 

“Tell me what immortality is,” said the boy. “What does 
life lead to?” . 

“We do not know,” replied the old man. “If we knew we 
would be infinite. Immortality is increasing h ppine 
time ; it is” 

A meteor 
lo 


iauchter al 


spe: 


ss for all 


here was a burst of musical 
The old man bent over the 


bov’s fa rtality,” said he “immortality 
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A SCRAP OF COLLEGE LORE, 


BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 

From the old homestead kitchen a voice rang out in sone 
The dreamy, drawling pathos of the music betrayed the natio: 
ality, no less than the sex, of the singer. 

‘* Free grace an’ dyen’ love, 
Free grace an’ dyen’ love, 
Free grace an’ dyen’ love, 
Ter wash me white as 


snow. 


? 


Over and over again, in the cracked, crazy voice of an old 
woman, a negress; but withal full of a strone, strange faith, that 
seemed to fix itself upon something unseen but felt, and to cling 
there, and hold. 

The woman was busy preparing the early supper; for the sun 
would soon drop behind the ragged old oaks that studded the 
west lawn, and the master of the house would expect his beaten 
biscuit whether he came at sunset or at midnight. And just as 
like to come at one time as at the other, was the profligate young 
master. 

It would have been diflicult to persuade old Tildy that he was 
not the master of the house, although the o/d master’s last will 
and testament made it appear so. Handsome, reckless, and 
dissipated to the last degree, he was, nevertheless, to the old 
slave-mammy the same young master committed to her care by 
the veal master, in that same will which had seemingly cast him 
off. That was five years before; it was wine years sit the 
mistress had committed the young master likewise to her love 
and care. Ile was still young, and the only one of the seven 
children born to the squire and his wife that had passed beyond 
the vears of ¢ uly childhood. And Ae had broken their hearts; 
had begun early upon the downward road, and kept steadily o1 
all those years. Thinking of those years, the biscuit beater made 
a sudden stop, as if the years, those heavy weights, had snapped, 


broken by their own heaviness. 


The old woman leaned upon the wooden handle, and watched, 
with her face to the kitchen window, the last rays of the sunset, 
creeping across the bare, brown e*.con-field, and tingeing the 


gnarled oaks of the lawn with purple and red and dull amber. 
An azure haze followed the sunlight, creeping up from the riv: 
bevond the field, Stone River, in the heart of Tennessee. 
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The face turned to the sunset was seamed and broken, but such 
aface. An artist, catching the fervor of devotion, the magnet 
mingling of pain and pride, lightened by the finer lines of faith, 
the whole mellowed by that chastened patience which is born of 
love and sorrow, would have held his breath, lest fancy cheat him 
of an ideal, a something in bronze, that should puzzle the world 
for a name. 

She was watching the azure shadows creeping across the 
cotton-field ; the azure mist stirred sleeping memories, leading the 
slave-woman back where the smoke circled above a light-boat, 
plying somewhere along the Virginian waters. There was a 
prison, a slave-prison, and a market-place, and a woman, a strong, 
silent woman who held a little child by the hand. The woman 
was her mother, the child herself, a child of six years. She hid 
her face in the woman’s dress while a shrill voice called for “a 
bid.” A bid for a “likely nigger, going for a song.” 

“Ten dollars!” there came a bid. The hand clasping the 
child’s grew cold, and the clasp grew closer. 

Then a voice she remembered that voice in her dreams some- 
times, even yet that voice sweeter than unknown music, that 
had said * fifty.” 

Fifty dollars for a baby! He had carried her home in his lap, 
before him on the saddle; and the heart of the strong old 
woman who had held the child’s hand had gone with him also. 

She had crept to his feet and beeged leave to hug her baby, 
“just once, good marster,” before she herself should be shipped 
to New Orleans. 

“ Don’t beat her, marster!” the slave’s prayer still sobbed 
upon the wings of memory. “ Don’t beat her! she’s only a nig- 
rer, but she’s my baby! don’t beat her!” 

\nd the promise was given, and faithfully kept by the then 
young master. “Never a lick shall she have, so help me 
heaven.” 

The sunlight faded from the field, the amber and red left the 
oak trees, the shadows deepened. Before the slave’s eye came 
the face of one fast in the agonies of death a gentle face a 
broken-hearted mother’s face. It lay upon her arm. 

“My boy,” the white lips whispered. “My poor, poor boy! 
Mam-Tildy ?” 

“Tm he re, mistiss.” 

Here! alway s here at the call of duty. She put her black face 
close to the gentle white one. 

“As [ have dealt with you, Mam-Tildy.” 

She understood, true old slave-heart. 

“ [ll foller him ter de grave, mistiss, an’ hand him inter heaben 
ter yer, ef de good Lord spar’s me.” 


Cc 
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Since then, when duty seemed too hard, and devotion reaped 
only ingratitude, she heard again the soft voice calling: 

* Mam-Tildy: 

“}lere | am, mistis 

“As I have dealt with you, Mam-Tildy.” 

And waking, the old heart had renewed to itself the promise, 
“Til foller him ter de grave, an’ hand him inter heaben ter his 
mammy, ef de good Lord spa’rs me.” 

The old maste ept beside the if \ ing mistress, In the 
family burying-ground beyond the meadow, and in sight of the 
gentle waters of Stone River. His ] told heart had broken 


too. The tears rolled down the wo dark cheek as she 
rec illed the last cht yn the old pi ion, \ hen it rained, and 
rained, and the storm rattled at all the windows, and the river 
burst its banks, flooding meadow and ld until the cries of the 
drowning things down in the low ground ¢ through the house 
piteously. 

s i nl ! h pit I and wk with despair! 
An old man \ lt kK nicl 1 bowed head, for a stey 
a boys Cal s D V I und | ( ne wl e the sto 1 beat 
furiously. O those footsteps of errmg children! Note ye th 
hell or | en they carry! The gray dawn shivered at the wi 
dow like al en 1 nal ir: ind 1 song, a sense less, drunke n 
so whed the strained e: of the master. A reeling figure 
tottered up the sti old stairs: shuffling, loathsome thin; 
ealling himself / and who, but for the will that day 
executed, would have inherited those fair Tennessee lands, to be 
sqiua lere lind ke 1 ¢ lle e re | 


The disappointment was too, foo bitter. A shot rang out. The 


old man could bear the burden of his son no longer. 

The will left the tation to the old nurse, the haby bought 
t Richmond si ce) ve rs be e. 

There Mam-Tildy’s dreaming al , nded. She came back 
to her biseuit beat at this point, to protest, as usual. 


: he dough, crispi 
heneath the blows she laid upon it. “ Ef I cud sell it I cud pay 


his debts termorre 


That was p ely what the old m meant she should not 
7 


do when he had ticd the property against the young reprobate, 


his son and lav 


Mam-Tildy would t eare of him, but he would not take care 
of Mam-Tildy; and therefore the w had judiciously set the 


property in the safer hands 


It was hers, Mam-1 


‘ildy’s, “ during her natural life. 


‘But it orte ] ‘en M irse Hal’s,” she declared ; “he nec ls it 
mighty bad 


















long ith the cedar lline-pin, rolling it to a 


i 
precis hickness, and Keeping a kind ol time to the song with 
Te } . * ! } . 

Wich sne had becu her task 

I l ‘ in ¢ I i 

I 

Ti \ ¢ S 

\W Ove! ? 


walk; a quick, boyish step tep s iew full well, although it 
did not stagger now, as sits wont. It run, or the owner of it 
I straight ( ) t za, into ft kite en; and t orth 
ind placed on M Vildy’s arm shook, she knew the young 
master rot drunk 





man, anl th rme! 
I e sa : ng in the vox the situation, 
t i » Hal Gordon’s cha r 1 carelessness 
vi I » an? ved the ( | | rine who ill l it 
{ l dy hi l \ ‘J i ed ven 1 the e@xX- 
: ty he l es 
She gave a hun | or] nee und the kit n, then n l 
r biscuit-board ( nd nted t e | e empty barrel 
n which t | ly | 
The 1 { pment t b l n, she was 
rolling 1 and si 
Lee aye l 
ler wash me s 
he sheriffs possee « ne he pl had detected 1 
( ik In tl s it th sherl self iit r odd t 
t that | ‘4 twice from the | doo \ ( 
] \ | re turn | t he ul his d m qa tol lar 
Gord t from justice. 
She dro : 4 ith é latter: per] ( 
se he l l ‘ t ittl | i he b rrei; p h ps 
) Lust she Vi 9 S ( l t » Tt ken by s }) 
‘ Marster heecved, “don’t teas pore ol rel t er 
\ Kf M hab done s efin, shore nuff, for de love 
é » God, don’t s r foolin’, but t e Tildy an’ let her go to 
him.” 
She had rubbed the h f 1 her hands and taken off he 
ron; the tears \ e] l n her cheeks when she reached 
I ] r sun bonnet h n upo 1 convenient pe 


The men were completely disarmed, touched to the quick by 
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her prompt respouse to the danger threatening the beloved 
master. 

“Go back, Aunt Tildy,” said the sheriff. “He isn’t worth your 
affection. You can’t go to him, for we have not yet found him. 
Go back to your don and don’t waste any more sleep on that 
ungrateful scamp.”’ 

‘They left her, with her apron before her eyes, rocking to and 
fro, and moaning. 

“Ter de vray e! 


ori 
ch, 


ter de grave!” she sobbed. “I promused his 
mammy. Yes, Lord, good Lord, ter de grave.” 
That night the fugitive received the coins, all Mam-Tildy’s 
ready money, which she poured into his hand, and stole away 
under cover of darkness. 
‘Ef I cud jes’ sell de place, little marster,” she said at parting, 
“de money ud fetch you out o’ danger.” 


“Damn the pla e!” was the reply. “Only let me get well 
away from it: itis vetting too all-tired hot here to suit my faney.” 
Ile drew his coat about his ears, a soft, fashionably made ga 


ment, for which the old negress had paid a fair sum, and started 
toward the door. Twice he looked back. The old nurse sat ina 
corner with her apron over her head, rocking and moaning. 

She had sat thus, in that very corner, the night his mother 
died. He went back, and laid his hand lightly upon her head. 

“ Mam-Tildy,” he said, “ Pil write you if I ever land beyond the 
county jail, and you shall come to me. Hush! I swear it. 


} 


Good bye now. If I ever showld get to heaven, Mam-Tildy, 
mind, I don’t expect to, but if 1 should,— it will be your work.” 

He laughed softly, and, stooping, put his lips to the apron cover- 
ing her head. She could not see that, despite the laugh, the boy- 
ish blue eyes held tears, nor did she understand that he knew 
that never again would he set free foot upon the threshold of the 
once proud old homestead. 

She only knew that he passed out with a curse and a low 
rippling laugh, and that her old heart was very desolate. 

The next day news came: he had been taken. The man he 
had shot lived a week, and in two months the murderer had re- 


ceived his sentence, life servitude in the state prison, 


She rented the house, being unable to sell it, and followed him 
to the loathsome den in the mountains which had been dieniltied 
by the name of Branch Prison. Her little whitewashed cabin 
stood upon a green rise between the stockade and the coal mi e; 
from either the door or the window she could see him at morning 
and evening going to and coming from his work. At noon she 
often went down where the men were eating their dinner, to carry 
him something hot from her own kitchen. He laughed at her for 
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this, telling her it was as foolish as her old song of “ Free grace 
and dying love.” 

One evening a squad of convicts coming in from the mine 
heard her singing, in that quaint, quavering treble, that same 
old hymn, and laughed, making many a joke of the song and 
singer. Odd, how those in its worst extremity make the lightest 
jest of life: solemn, serious old life with its burdens and heart- 
aches. He who laughs at life is apt to ery out against death. 


The convicts la ighed at the old crone and her song; the convicts, 
blackened with evil, and with that deeper stain sin. The one 
who laughed loudest was a young man of perhaps five and 


twenty vears. Dissipation ha | been somewhat obliterated from 
the boyish face by five years’ imprisonment and confinement in 
the underground workshops, the mines. 

The complexion was fair and delicate as a child’s; and the 
hands, which M im-Tildy kept carefully provided with gloves, 
were small and white, and delicately feminine. He had changed 
but little; in all but dissipation, so far as any one knew, he was the 
same Harry Gordon of five years before. 

“Yer mammy’s singing for ye, sonny,” laughed one of the 
squ id, 

“IT wonder where she got that queer song,” said another. 
There isn’t so much in the words, yet somehow it makes a 
ellow want to go home to his mammy.” 

Again there was a laugh; life is swch a jest. 

“ Because it’s ‘free, 1 reckon,” said a third. “It’s the only 
thing hereabouts that is.” 

‘It is the first thing I remember to have ever heard,” said Hal, 
who as a rule had but little to say to the men. “She trotted me 
on her knees and sang it. I think she sang it the day I was born, 
d I expect she will sing it at my funeral, if mine chances to get 
in ahead of hers.” 

Then the squad passed on up the hot, coal-sooted path to the 
stockade gate, and stood a moment to be counted. The old 
oman’s song still reached their ears, faintly, 


** Pye qrace an’ dyen’ love, 


Ter wash me whi 


The chains rattled, the gate swung back, and the squad went 
in. There was no trace of emotion of any kind in any of their 
faces, except the face of Gordon; he was smiling. 

A few minutes later he stood before his cell door, humming 
under his breath, 


** Free qrace and dyi J love i” 


“What a funny old song,” he said to himself. “I wonder 
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what it means anyhow. I shall ask Mam-Tildy next visit she 
makes to my Sfate apartment.” 

He laughed again, in that half merry, half defiant, boyish way, 
and drew the little iron door open. 

As it swung back he glanced up at ' dainty carving just 
above the entrance to his cell. 

It was done in Latin, daintily, dexterously 
pearl-handled pen-knife. 


done, with his own 


That was all of the collere lore he had carried out into the 
world with him. All e use he had found for it was to make a 


motto for a felon’s cell. His college course, like his life course, 
ended in a convict’s ccll. Ended, summed up, in that one 


sentence, Errare est humanum. 

Ile laughed, as he divested himself of his mining clothes. The 
cleanly and careful were allowed a s nd suit; he was cleanly 
enough, and Mam-Tildy would have been more than satisfied if 
he had been half as careful with his soul as he was with the 
coarse prison uniform. 

He was tl inking of the motto; that little Latin evice had 
wrought so many amusing incidents. 

lirst, Mam-Til ly, when she came to bi t} sweet cakes she 
had made for him, had asked what the inseription m 
the old fac had ehted up when he t er; and it had ever 
afterward been im ible to convinee the old woman that it was 
a mere bit of handiwork, utterly without heart on the part of the 





convict. 





The prison chaplain, too, had caught sight of the carving 
had straightway com into the cell, his 1 i eyes ll of teal ant 
pressed the h nd ol the convict-s ient d kneeln o ny the it | 
iron prison bunk hal prayed, ; , with the beads upon his 
brow and agony in every feature, yet not once opening his lips 


for words. And Hal had stood hy, 1 t old boyish sinlie parting 
: } ) un pray © :. Ile 
laughed aloud when later he had found the chaplain’s card up« 
his little shelf. The bit of white pasteboard bore his own lit 
motto in Latin, to which the pio man had added in pencil, 


6 Wt) at di 

That pleased Ma Pildy michtil v] he told he bout it 
and she had teased him to add the pre I sion” to his ow 
above the do r, but he had langhi ly refused. 


The “sien” had amused him greatly; one morning, he remem 
bered, a new gang had arrived at the B h. Among the con- 
Vict 
and sentenced for ten years in the pen. In his native town he 


s was a young man convicted of murder in the second degree, 
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was consi!cred a dangerous and unreclaimable character, a boy 
utterly without friends, since the time when his colleye career had 
broken his mother’s heart. Oh, these colleges! hot-beds of in- 
fidelity and generators of corruption. 

Hal came upon the man the morning of his arrival at the 
prison. He was standing in the corridor before young Gordon’s 
cell; he still wore his ball and chain, and he was manacled with 
iron, just as the guard had left him. He was gazing at the Latin 
inscription above the door. 

“To err is human.” He had met only upbraidings, reproaches, 
doubts, revilings. That little Latin device was the first touch of 
forbearance that had ever come to him; the first whisper of con- 
dolence or of condonation that had ever touched his wretched, 
ill-spent life since he began his downward career. It came like 
a breath from paradise. He forgot his chains, his handcuffs, the 
long score of crime-blotted years. The sweet old boyhood time 
came crowding back; he chased the ball across the college 
campus; pored over his Greek and Latin under the sweet old 
maple trees. 

“ Errare est humanum.” It was one of those mysterious mes- 
sages that strike straight for the soul and batter its wall of rebel- 
lion down, and make for itself an abode there. The ten years’ 
term was commuted to five; the five by “good time made” 
became four; and one morning the prison door swung back and 
he passed out, a free man. 

He had been very fond of young Gordon, fancying that to him 
he was indebted tor his reformation, and had wept upon his 
shoulder at parting, and begged to be remembered sometimes. 
Hal remembered that he had laughed and pushed him off; the 
merry sparkle had still danced in his blue eyes when the two said 
‘ood bye, forever. They were totally unlike. Strange he should 
have earved the inscription above Ais door: he, so light, so 
shallow, so indifferent. Even Mam-Tildy had begged of him to 
“try en be sober, en see things as they is.” 

“Sober!” he had replied. “It is bad enough to be here, Mam- 
Tildy, but it is lucky I can laugh over it.” 

“ Naw taint, little marster,” she sobbed. “It am like slappin’ 
ob de good Lord in de face. Taint allus right ter laff; it am 
better ter ery en ter laff sometimes, Marse Hal.” 

Yes, his scrap of college lore had stood him well. The lady 
missionaries to the prison had been attracted by it; read a story 
of high birth, strong temptation, and earnest repentance in the 
simple words, and gave him special prayer. It was as if a digni- 
fied, refined sorrow hid in the old college exercise. All who saw 
it conceived a tender interest in the fair-faced young convict. A 
glamour of romance gathered about him. Young girls sought his 
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cell with flowers and gifts of jewels, and even the old ladies sent 
in pretty bits of needle-work to decorate the cell of “the poor 
student. 

“ To err is human!” What an appeal; and to go up from that 
black hole; and from a soul cultivated, used to the higher walks. 
W hy, it was as if he said, “ Careful, careful now how you judge 
the way is slippery, and to erris human. Your own feet ”—— 

He was very peaceable and good-natured; the guards and 
wardens all liked him, although they still continued to wonder if 
the lightness was genuine, or if the man truly had no feeling. 
He seldom gave evidence of any, either of impatience or rebel- 
lion or of temper. He always did his work, just what was 
required of him; never a lick beyond or a blow below the requi- 
site amount. The miners called him a “lazy bones” at first; but 
when they saw that always his work was faithfully and exactly 
done, they gave that up, re membering how their own went 
beyond the requirement to-day and to-morrow far below it. No- 
body ever thought the trouble might have been a lack of ambition, 
for nobody cared especially ; they only knew there was a peculi- 
arity. His hands were always clean, conspicuously clean, down 
the long prison dining-table where the hard-fisted coal diggers 
were at their meals. He never held aloof from the others, yet 
they seemed to feel, instinctively, that he was apart from and 
above them. It was because of the Latin over his cell. His was 
a life sentence; he had no hope of reaching the outside world 
again, and he seldom gave it a thought, except to laugh at Mam- 
Tildy’s foolish fancies that he would some day gain a pardon 
by some great deed of heroism. There was a Aint in these 
foolish fancies, if he had but considered it. But he did not con- 
sider — considering meant melancholy, discontent. So he put 
aside all unpleasant comparisons and unavailing longings ; he read 
the books the old nurse brought him, played with the flowers sent 
him, and munched the delicacies left every day at his door, much 
in the same way that he ate the coarse prison fare, and in the 
same way, of laughing indifference, that he had met his mother’s 
tears and his father’s curse. 

They tried to make a hero of him because of the Latin, but he 
dil not respond to the effort; nothing in him responded to the 
heroic in any sense. Only to poor old Mam-Tildy, in her tireless 
devotion, her daily pilgrimage to his cell with clean sheets, 
a white counterpane, fresh unde rclothing, never without some 
offering only to her was vouchsafed an abiding hope, a faith 
that at last, at /ust, the little marster would “see things right.” 

One morning when, having received permission to do so, she 
was scouring out his cell, and singing in the old familiar way, he 
stopped on his way to join the mine gang, and said ;— 
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“ Mam-Tildy, that is a funny old song of yours. What does it 
mean anyhow, your ‘free grace and dying love’? = 

She paused in her work, and looked up at him from her knees, 
where she had crept in order to carry her scouring-cloth well 
un le r his be d. There Was a perplexed, worried look in the faded 
old eyes. What did “free grace” mean? Free grace and dying 
love. Oh, for words, words; words that might ¢e// him the true 
meaning of that grace, that love! She knew; her soul recog- 
nized the meaning long ago, but the poor old tongue had no 
cunning. 

She shook her head —gray head it was, carefully bound in 
a white knotted handkerchief. 

“Yow ll know some day, little marster,” she said. “TI can’t tell 
yer, honey; ole Tildy aint gut much sense; but you'll know what 


. , 
+ 


free grace am some day.’ 

That noon, at the counting of the prisoners, he was absent. 
There is always a thrill follows the announcement that a con- 
vict is missing. Escaped? Dead? Pardoned? Gordon was 


neither; he was lying on an iron bunk in the hospital — still, 


unconscious, in a deadly stupor, and white and innocent-looking 
as a little child. A little child he was like a child in many 
things; vet he had broken many hearts his old father’s, his 


poor mother’s, and last of all Mam-Tildy’s. 

He had been hurt down in the mine; and before the news 
had fairly reached the stockade, the old negress was at the mouth 
of the pit, and would have gone on, right into that roar of nau- 
seous gas and stifling sulphur, only that a guard prevented her. 

‘Stop, aunty,” he said, “ you can’t pass there.” 

The old eyes filled. 

“( marster, fur de love ob God, lemme go ter him!” she 
beg re 1. 

“No, come back; the tunnel is full of gas and smoke and 
falling slate. You can do him no earthly good. Come back, 


“ Marster, I promised his mammy ter foller him ter de grave 


She was moving right on, and weeping not heeding, if indeed 
hearing, the command to “come back.” 

“JT promised ole miss ” the smoke was stifling. Again the 
guard called to her, his gun levelled at the old gray head. 

“ Will you come back ?” : 

“ Naw, marster, I won’t, I can’t ” she was already in, be- 
yond the black opening. “ My feet wouldn’t turn back ef I tried 
ter make ’em ter; lemme go!” Her voice came back to him from 
the tunnel, muffied and seeming afar off. “ Fur de love ob God 
lemme go ter him. I — promised — ole miss”... 


, 
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The words were a wail, a wail of agony and devotion. 


They brought him out, however, by another tunnel, and the 
guard sent some one in to tell Mam-Tildy. When she came 
back they had carried him up to the prison hospital, and all 
the town knew of the “little student’s” injury. 

Feeble and old and heart-broken, she tottered to the stockad 
gate, the tears rolling down her wrinkled cheeks, her gray h 


forgotten, its covering gone, and topyp d to question the gu 
the: 


Se 
“They say he will die,” he told her, his heart full of a gr 

pity. 
But that was not what she wished to knov 

«“ Marster,” she said, “ how wuz it?” 

“The slate fell on him while he was eating his noon lunch 
that was all.” 

All; she sighed and turned away, her last poor vain hope of 
heroism dead. 

They refused her admittance at the hospital, but allowed her 
to crouch at the door of his prison cell, just under the old college 
text, and to nurse her grief near something that had been h 
All the afternoon she sat there, moaning when no one was near 
and praying always. She had prayed for so many years, poor 
old black 1 lammy, and received for her faith silence; silence, 
that maker of infidels and of blasphemers. Yet her faith hel l: 
ignorant, but it held, held; let the wise and the favored 


Shi was 1¢ 

look to it. It held even while the white face of him who was the 
object of her prayers lay back upon the coarse prison pillow, 
waiting for death for death; and still the old nurse’s faith 


held. 
It was a fair face, so touchingly childlike: the old smile stil] 


curved the delicate lips; the smile which had met the ills and 


} 
+ 


failures of life, met death with the same boyish detiance a foi 


to rob him of his terror. 
The prison physician, together with the chaplain and the 
warden, had endeavored vainly to rouse him out of that deadly 
stupor. There was no response, not a quiver of the eyelids, to teil 
that he heard or lived. 

“Ts there nothing,” said the chaplain, “that will arouse him, 
nothing that will touch him?” 

“He has been here five years,” said the warden,“ and I have 
never known him show the slightest feeling except one morning 
when one of the men attempted to play a prank upon his old 


black nurse. He didn’t really show any feeling then, for he 
launched at the same time that he cracked the fellow’s skull. It 
was hushed up; nobody held any ill-will against the boy, and the 
other had made himself obnoxious to the officials.” 
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The physician, his hand still upon the pulse of the unconscious 
convict, turned sudcde nly to the warden. 

“Gob ¢ the « ld nurse,” he commanded. 
They d not far to se id, and she came at once, totte ing 


the old hody well-nigh spent. Che surgeon was removing the 

electric battery with which he had been vainly endeavoring to 

recall life into the benumbed faculties, when the old negress 

entered. They moved aside to make room for her, for she was 

strangely feeble. Is it instinct that teaches those old 
t] 


gio Ving 


ick heroines 


10se great, grand strokes upon the chords of the 


human heart? Is it insti t, like the brutes Pp sssess? Who dares 


insult Divinity with such a charge? 
The old nurse tottered to the low prison bunk her @ 
OTiz led hair made a kind of setting for the dark face. Trouble 


kle; grief, such as tender mothers know, in eve1 


In every wrin 





motion of the trembling lips; but love, abiding devotion, bm ning 
in the fond, faded eyes resting upon the fragile form, bound 
in linen, upon which the blood stains showed glaring _ she 
bent over him, no tears in her eyes now. 

“ Marse Hal,” she said, “does yer know me, honey? How is 
yer, 1 ttl 1arst t ” 

O thou great electric king! Out upon thy puny power, that 
the whis} from a slave’s lip can put thee to such shame! The 


delicate white hand moved slowly across the yellow sheet until i 
found the hand of the old nurse, and, clasping it, rested t e. 
The p isoner sighe l softly. 
‘M m-Tildy pe 

“Yes, my lam’.” 

“ Take me home!” 

It was the voice, the pleading prayer, of a homesick child. 
The nurse was the only one of the little group whose eyes were 


; 
ary. 


‘ 


“Yes, honey,” she replied, “ Mam-Tildy gwine sen’ yer home 
soon; she done promise ole miss.” ’ 

She covered his small hand with both her own, and held i 
against her faithful old black breast, and sat there, with eyes 
closed, but with a kind of peace upon her tired fac¢ as if, indeed, 
she had been transported back to the old innocent days upon the 
plantation. 

“ Mam-Tildy ?” 

“Yes, my lam’.” 

“ Sing!” 

She began to rock to and fro and to croon a hymn: but he 
stopped her with a movement of his head. t 

“No, no,” he said; “sing your old——‘free grace’ — you used 
to sing it in the kitehen at home.” 
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Tremblingly, trustfully the old cracked voice began, and went 
bravely on to the end, 


‘* Free grace an’ dyen’ love, 
Free grace an’ dyen’ love, 
Ter wash me white as snow.”’ 


When she finished he lay so still they believed him going 
indeed; but his lips moved faintly, and he murmured something 
about “the old college text” and “something” which he said 
“the chaplain added to it.”. Mam-Tildy’s old song was running 
through his brain, confusing him absurdly; for he was mumbling 
something about “To err is human, free grace divine,” and 
smiling — knowing that he had tangled song and text. Mam- 
Tildy tried to help him. 

“ Free grace an’ dyen’ love, Marse Hal,” she said. 

“1 know,” he whispered; and suddenly, with strange strength, 
he lifted himself in bed and clasped his arm about the old 
mamimy’s neck, smiling the while —that old boyish smile she 
knew so well. 

The surgeon took out his watch ; one, two, five minutes passed, 
then he placed his fingers upon the delicate, blue-veined wrist 
lying against Mam-Tildy’s neck, and motioned a guard to drop the 
window curtain. 

“ Mam-Tildy,” he said gently, “ you may go now.” 

“ Yes, marster,” she replied, “I’s ready. Old Tildy’s work am 
done.” 

And unclasping his arm, she laid the dead boy back upon his 
pillow. 

















THE POET’S PRAYER. 


My Love in Heaven! love was not hid 
By closing of a coffin-lid! 


Dear Love in Heaven! true love survives 
All separation in our lives! 


© Love in Heaven, from you I win 
Sure help without, and hope within! 


My Love in Heaven, for me she wait: 
Like Morning golden at her Gates ! 


Dear Love in Heaven, let your sunrise 
Make the dews lighter in mine eyes! 


O Love in Heaven, for one wee while 
Let me reflect your vanished smile! 


My Love in Heaven, bid me rejoice 
To hear once more love’s earthly voice 


Dear Love in Heaven, your voice was low, 
But the least whisper I should know! 


O Love in Heaven, there is a way 
To come back to me with your day! 


My Love in Heaven can magnetize 


And open wide mine inner eyes! 


Dear Love in Heaven, as in a glass 
Into another self we pass! 


O Love in Heaven, shut out the night, 
That I may see by spirit-light! 


My Leve in Heaven, give me the grace 
' 


To glimpse the glory in your face ! 


t 
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ear Love in Heaven! Let me but see 
You wear the crown of victory! 


O Love in Heaven, from your dear eyes, 
Two life-drops trembled crystal-wise, 


My Love in Heaven those drops I stole 


To anoint mine eyes with sicht of soul! 


Dear Love in Heaven, that precious dew 
I took to gain the sight of you ! 


O Love in Heaven, reach down to me, 
And lift my spirit up to se¢ 


My Love in Heaven, the Euphrasy 
Of sorrow purged mine eyes to see. 


Dear Love in Heaven, with purity 
Of life I wash my soul to see! 


O Love in Heaven, unveil for me; 
To God Il give my soul to see! 





























SOME OF CIVILIZATIONS SILENT CURRENTS. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Tue present is so pre-eminently a transition period, a day of 
such striking contrasts and startling antitheses, that it is difti- 
cult for even the most sincere and conscientious thinker to grasp 
the true status of our civilization in all its bearings or gain any- 
thing like a just conception of the manifold agencies working 
seemingly at cross purposes and, from a superficial point of view, 
presenting an appearance dishearteningly chaotic. For on the 
one hand we see an arrogant plutocracy securing class privileges 
and special favors from incompetent or venial legislators ; on the 
other, the aroused indignation of the wage-earning millions who 
appreciate that something is wrong, but whose mentality, dulled 
by grinding toil and canker-eating, anxious care, fails to grasp 
quickly the wise means of solution amid a babel of conflicting 
voices. On the one hand we see the tyranny of wealth, the 
heartless robb ry of speculati n and g nbling, the revolting 
spectacle of criminal ostentation and the lavish expenditure of 
wealth in voluptuous enjoyment by thousands who neither toil 


nor spin. On the other hand, we hear, clearly ringing in trumpet 
tones, the voices of the prophets of the new day, denouncing 
present evils and demanding justice. Here in the daily journals 
one’s eyes fall upon accounts of ten-thousand-dollar banquets, at 
which a few score of the dilettante sip champagne and further 
enervate their already shattered moral natures. In another 
column we read of mothers who, failing to secure work and find- 
ing starvation facing them, barn charcoal and thus kill themselves 
and children; or, perhaps, daughters who have struggled for 
life and virtue until the fight has become hopeless, and to save 
honor have sought death. At the present time, also, we behold 
floating palaces for millionnaires gliding up to wharves within 
gunshot of squalid dens where the starving are huddled in 
droves, daily sinking from man’s holy estate to the level of ani- 
mals, who exist in an atmosphere of filth, degradation, and moral 
death. 

To the sincere and earnest inquirer who would be just to the 
present, and who furthermore desires to view conditions from the 
her than from the vantage-ground of the valley, 
it is necessary to note the true significance of the deep currents 


eagle’s eyrie rat 
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which are making for civilization — not the voluble landation of 
conservatism, which is the age-long, shallow ery of the worshipper 
of the past and the upholder of all conditions which bear the 
sanction of conventionalism, but rather those silent forces which 
escape the casual observer amid the prophetic warnings and the 
heart cries of the reformers’ divinely fired souls on the one hand, 
and the brutal tyranny of corporate wealth, the heartless indiffer- 
ence of plutocracy, and the insufferable vulgarity of the parvenu 
element on the other those silent agencies which wit!.out 
ostentation are doing so much toward stemming the tide of igno- 
rance, crime, and degradation which are shedding abroad kind- 
ness and love as the sun sends forth life-giving, heat; which are 
silently sowing the seeds of a better day, and reproducing in 
colors, visible even to the unschooled mind, the noblest ideals 
of a higher civilization which are floating before humanity’s 
advancing columns. 

Of the many organized agencies in philanthropy, in education, 
in practical business and social life, | will not now speak at 
length, because their worth is more or less appreciated even by 
the casual observer. ‘The simple enumeration of a few of them 
will indicate how completely humanity is awaking along the 
whole line of human endeavor, and how strong is the hicher 
current even in the disturbed waters of the pre sent. The wonder- 
ful growth of the kindergarten schools; the even more marked 
progress of industrial education resulting in its introduction in a 
greater or less degree in various schools, and the establishment 
of industrial schools in the slums of almost all our great cities, 
and what is more, the steady growth of the idea, even in the circle 
of conventional education, that mere intellectual schooling is not 
only insuflicient, but that it is a small part of a liberal education. 
Then, ag 


ain, who can measure the influence already exerted by 
that marvellous movement which culminated in the organization 
of the working ra is’ elul s, or t cir almost incredible growtl 
The formation of various clubs by women in easier walks of life 
are also even now exerting an educating and stimulating influence 
upon thousands of our most thoughtful women. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and its sister organization, the White 
Ribbon movement for social purity, are bcing felt more or less in 
millions of homes. The White Cross moveme nt; societies for 
home culture and for ethical training; summer schools of phil- 
osophy, science and ethies; college extension; and Associated 
Charities, with all the encumbrances of conventionalism, are 
leavening society and doing far more than we realize to keep in 
check the baleful influences of the saloon, of the incoming tide of 
ignorant and vicious emigration, of the aggres-ive democracy of 


crime and vice now within our borders, and the vicious spirit of 
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the business world, which to so large an extent worships gold and 
loses ail finer thought in thought of self. 

Beyond these organized agencies, whose power is more or less 
marked on every side, are unorganized and iconoclastic influ- 
ences which, because they are silent and to a certain extent 1so- 
lated, are overlooked by many social reformers. Into all our 
lives, at some time or another, have come the influence of other 
lives which has been elevating, stimulating, and ennobling, and 
we must remember that what is true in our personal experience 
is true of others. The intluences of these uplifting waves are, in 


subtle ye 


my judgment, the most t far-reaching power to-day 
mak ng tor atruer civilization. Few of us pause in the feverish 
race of » take coenizance of the intluence of these silent lives 
quietly toiling on every hand. Yet until their influence is placed 
in tlie scales, it is clearly impossible to strike a balance and deter- 
mine the unmistakable trend of the times. To further emphasize 
thisilea of the nature and extent of the influence for good of these 
sowers of civilization’s seed, I wish to briefly touch on a few lives 
whose intluence and whose inspiration have come into my own, 
either by their helpful words or by their teachings and personal- 
ity, as in no other way can I so well illustrate the thought I wish 
to convey. These sowers of civilization’s seeds, as I call them, 
always remind me of a story read to me when I was very young. It 
described a boy who wandered into an enchanted wood. Here a 
vision of marvellous beauty appeared to him saying, “If you suc- 

1ome, it will be ready for thee, and I will 
forever dwell with thee; but before you will tind it, you must 
grow into my likeness.” And the boy, haunted by the divine 


ideal, feverishly wandered the world over, set king the wonderful 


I 
ceed in finding my | 


face which embodied love, mercy, and knowledge; and as he 
journeyed he said to himself, “If I find her, I must be worthy of 
er.” Hence he sought the sick and poor and needy wherever he 
travelled, soothed their sufferings, ministered to their wants; in 
short, became an angel of mercy and love. But this was not all; 
he said to himself, “I must gather the seeds of knowledge from 
ll lands and climes through which I roam, that I] may not appear 
a mental pauper in the presence of my loved one, for she bears 
the stamp of wisdom no less tl 
, 


lan ] ve upon her hig! : spler lid 
brow.” And so he journeyed through life, and in its golden sunset, 


having left a trail of light wherever he had travelled, he laid him 
down to rest, and the angel touched his eves, when lo! the scales 


fell, and he beheld his love. “At last!” he cried, extending his 
arms and falling on the earth. “| have been with thee always,” 
returned the voice; “but not until thy spirit was worthy of a 
higher home was it best that thou should’st see me, for now no 


sense of inferiority will disturb thy soul during our progress 
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throughout eternity.” I say the sight of these silent workers 
for eternity always reminds me of this vision-haunted youth. 
They have caught glimpses of nobler ideals; they cease to find 
satisfaction in the selfish gratification; they must help the world 
onward ; the y must aid humanity. 

One of these chosen ones to whom I owe a debt through his 
inspiring writings is Victor Hugo, that noble worker for a 
better day; he who could not live for himself; who felt he must 
give as bountiful nature gave; give as the sun and heaven give 
their glory and their peace. Even when an exile on a barren 
island, listening to the eternal swashing of the ocean on the rock- 
bound shore, his pen was never idle. He seemed ever pursued by 
the angel of utility, who, through his pen, sought to inspire other 
lives. His great spirit voiced its inmost desire when he wrote 
the following words of fire: - 

Sacrifice to ‘the mob,’ O poet! Sacrifice to that unfortunate, disin 
herited, vanquished, vagabond, shoeless, famished, repudiated, despair- 
ing mob; sacrifice to it, if it must be, and when it must be, thy repose, 
thy fortune, thy joy, thy country, thy liberty, thy life. The mob is the 
human race in misery. The mob is the mournful beginning of the 
people. The mob is the great victim of darkness. Sacrifice to it thy 
gold, and thy blood which is more than thy gold, and thy thought 
which is more than thy blood, and thy love which is more than thy 
thought; sacrifice to it everything except justice. Receive its com- 
plaint; listen to it touching its faults and touching the faults of others ; 


hear its confession and its accusation. Give it thy ear, thy hand, thy 
arm, thy heart. Do everything for it, excepting evil Alas! it suffers 
so much, and it knows nothing. Correct it, warn it, instruct it, guide it, 
train it. Put it to the school of hon U Make it spell truth, show it 
the alphabet of reason, teach it to read virtue, probity, generosity, 
mercy. Hold thy book wide open Be there, attentive, vigilant, kind, 
faithful, humble. Light up the brain, inflame the mind, extinguish 
selfishness, and thyself give the ex mpie. For it is beautiful on this 


sombre earth, during this dark life, brief passage to something beyond, 
it is beautiful that Force should have Right for a master, that Progress 


should have Courage as a leader, that Intelligence should have Honor as 


a sovereign, that Conscience should have Duty as a despot, that Civili- 


tion should have Liberty as a queen, and that the servant of Ignorance 
should be the Light. 

These lines express in a word the thought throbbing in the 
soul, not only of the great teachers, but of every one who belongs 
to that class who live for humanity and who so often shun all 
prominence, scattering happiness in such a way that only the 
recipients know what is being done. Some are writers and 
workers, as was the great Frenchman; some are poets and 
singers, as, for example, that rare and truly noble soul, that 
typical son of true democracy, James G. Clark, who for years 
has written songs of the human, songs of the dawn, songs of 
justice; who has set them to music and then sung them into the 
hearts of thousands, while he has taught the purest ethics, the 


























broadest charity, an l an id | ait i ° Mr. C] irk, while 
foundly spiritual in nature, is as free in thought as Hugo. He is 
ls, dogmas, and the narrow 


4 


nothing if not lib ral, a 

spirit of bigotry and persecution as much as did the great catho- 
lic spirié of the founder of Ch istianity. He, moreover, is as 
simple in his life and tastes as are his teachings fine and elevat- 
ing. He is a prophet of the dawn; and the burden of his exalte| 
faith is constantly finding expression in noble lines, as, for « 


ample, the following: 


] e 1 ' 
owing in i, © gates ot the future! 
Swing outwal aoors of t past, 
For t soul of tie peopl n iv 


i > \ peaks ] ive § illed t aay, 
And Freedom her long roll is be l 
And callin hers stot I 
5 A. ward, © ¢ s! till the n T r 
Sail paint the brown mountains l { ld, 


Till the life and the love of the New Time 
Shall conquer the hate of the O 


i I ( nd the hand of the M I 
\ be hidden 
N i ] prepa fo. 1 
pled and robbed 
i S t $itne same i s 
i @ seas $1 bo nities ¢ 
And tl | their f Sin ry 
To 1 ki sofd 
While our OWS are trea ias cat 
I t I l ( ly ( 1 co 


wi l i O gates of the f ! 
~ ‘ l \ ( , Sort ‘ ] 
A is W i ! " 
And 1 his f s ] 
From the dust v I 3] ty? 
Unl rored ands Land | 
He shall x \ ithe sunlighta i 
And rule ithe! i] . " 


Mr. Clark is not what would be ealled a 
men of his class, he has never sought fam 
his claim on the attention of the world. To aid his fellow-men. 
to break the bonds of the enslaved, to secure justice for t! 


oppressed, and to broaden the horizon and soften the hearts of 


opul r p et, f Fe ] k 3 


» or desired to press 


} 


ul with whom he has come in contact this has been the sole 
aim of this fine, true man. 
Another noble nature to whom I, in common with thousands. 
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owe much, and whose personal influence and utterances by word 
of mouth have been of inestimable value to me, is Professor 
Joseph Rodes Buchanan, the many-sided man of genius, whose 
“New Education” was the first work which gave the world a 
glimpse of what an ideal education should be, and whose various 
medical and scientific works have been of incalculable value to 
those who are willing to find truth outside conventional high- 
ways. <As a teacher and editor, however, the influence of this 
really great man will, I fancy, reach down the ages, exerting an 
in‘luence almost as potent as that of contributions to our educa- 
tional and philosophical literature. During the past few yea:s I 
have received many letters from persons prominent in reform, 
educational, and progressive work, who have voiced the following 
sentiment, expressed by a well-known writer and worker for the 
progress of the race: “It must have been a quarter of a cen- 
tury,” writes this eminent gentleman, “since I had my thought 
turned into broader paths by the same noble teaching and inspir- 
ing sentiments which I now find in Tne Arena. I received this 
new inspiration from Professor Buchanan’s ‘Journal of Man,’ 
then published in Cincinnati.” A congressman, who is one of the 
bravest and most conscientious members of the House, ssid t 
me last wiuter, “ Years ago my interest in social, educational, and 
reformative work was awakened and stimulated by Prof 
Buchanan, who then lived in Cincinnati.” Only a few days sine 
I received a letter from Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon, the noble- 
souled lady who recently, by arousing the women of New 
Orleans, succeeded in defeating an infamous ordinance which had 
the mayor’s signature, would have licensed prostitution anil 
placed the Crescent City in this respect on the debased level of 
Paris. In her letter Mrs. 8 n refers to the long and helpful 
acquaint ince she has enjove d with Professor Buchanan, whom 
s} e styles «The belove | Ir d ( f ‘ | womal kin Big | m oht cone 
tinue almost indefinitely qui ting from persons who are at the 


passed both branches of the city rovernment, and, had it secure d 


present time moval levers in society, all rele i iin like manner 
to the inspiration derived from this patient and profound worker 
for humanity’s weal. I have, however, cited these cases not 
for the purpose of paying a well-merited tribute to the noble 
master, to whom I owe a great debt for his inspiring thoughts 
and helpful sueeestions, but to illu trate_the far-reaching influ- 
ence of seed sown by him more than a quarter of a century ago. 


Doubtless he little imagined the amount of good he was doing in 
7 


those long vanished years, when his thoughts were moulding 


minds, and turning brains which might have drifted with the 


world’s gay and aimless « urrent, into the stream of noble, human 
endeavor. The life of Professor Buchanan affords a very strik- 
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ing illustration of the point I am seeking to impress: that these 
silent forees, so seldom taken into account by students of the 
social unrest of the present, are in fact one of the most pow: rful 
agencies operatil gy ior a hig) er civilization. Even the individ 
uals who compose this leaven of a diviner civilization little reali 
what they are doing. 

It is not alone among the writers, singers, orators, or teachers 


that we find these uncounted forces exerting an exalted influence; 


in the business ; | social worlds are m Un lives touched by t e 
uleals of the higher civilization, and consecrated to all that is best 
in life. But their influence is least of all taken into account; for 
the world knows little of their benefactions when, as is usually 


the case with these natures, they strive to keep from the vulgar 
gaze of the worid all knowledge of their deeds. As a shining 
example of this class I would mention the late Gileon F. T. 
Reed, largely through whose instrumentality and that of his noble 
wife, Toe Arena was founded. 

Mr. Reed was one of the highest types of men I have ever 
known. Ile was a fine thinker, taking a deep pleasure in the best 
thought of our time. In the sphere of business he had few 
equals; rigidly just, thoroughly conscientious, and of untiring 
i plic ition, he succeeded along the high pa hwav of honorable 
wisiness, During the closing years of his life paralysis rendered 
is lower limbs comparatively useless, but his mind remained 


clear and his heart warm; his thoughts seemed to ever go out 


from self to others; it was not his sufferings or his happines 
which so much concerned him, as the burdens and happiness 
} 
ie) 


( 
of those less blessed by wordly possessions. I never knew 
him to be other than cheerful, and I never knew him to 
express other than kind and charitable concern for the weak and 
erring. Instead of spending his honorably acquired wealth in 
vuigar ostentation or selfish gratification, he sought to spend it 
with the triple purpose in view of increasing the happiness of 
others, relieving sorrow and pain, and aiding the educational 
currents of the world. Where a parvenu would lavish hundreds 
of thousands on stables for fast horses, or steam launches, Mr. 
Reed supplied n 
during the lo 
thousands of d 


mbers of poor families with fuel and necessities 
winter months. Instead of lavishing tens of 

lars upon banquets, he munificently aided schools, 
libraries, hospitals, and other enterprises of an educational nature 
or philanthropic character; but in all his giving he sought to 
avoid any publicity. His chief desire was to make others happy 
ind increase the volume of the world’s knowledge. I never 
knew a sweeter or more lovable nature, or a mind which so con- 
tantly went out to those in distress. One afternoon, 
time before he passed from life, Mrs. 


, 
] 
Ol 


a short 
Reed returned from a 
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mission of charity, and almost the first words uttered by the 
invalid were, “Ilow did you find them, and did they necd 
anything?” He referred to an old man and woman; the former 
had many years before been in his employ. This was thoroughly 
characteristic of the man, whose ripe culture and warm heart 
were united to a spirit of wondrous gentleness; a man whose 
chief desire was to uplift his fellow-men, and who was willing 
that only they who enjoyed his beneficence should know what 
was done. In all his labors he was loyally seconded by his high- 
minded wife, who no less than Mr. Reed has untiringly sought to 
advance the noble works which marked the closing years of his 
life. Many men have succeeded in having their names trumpeted 
by the press of two continents as benefactors and philanthropists 
who have done far less than Mr. Reed. Few men have in a quiet 
way done so much to diffuse the light of knowledge and gladden 
oppressed, bruised, or burdened hearts as this splendid example 
of one of Nature’s noblemen. And yet there are many, aye, 
very, very many who are silently following more or less success- 
fully this seme path of noble endeavor. And thus in public life, 
among our writers, among our teachers, and in the realms of 
social and business life, there are thousands who are quietly 
but effectively helping humanity upward and onward. 

These lives are typical; they stand for an iniluence little 
understood or appreciated ; they are not among the organizaticns 
which, with slow movement, being more or less cumbered with 
conventionalism, are helping the world forward. None of the 
lives I have cited wore the label of any church or creed ; they 
one and all were beyond the pale of dogma. Broad, noble, 
and illuminated by the divine light of love and wisdom, they have 
helped the world onward. And they are representative; they 
stand for a wonderful power which, like the undertow of the 
ocean, is carrying civilization with irresistible force towaid a 
happier clime and a fairer land. It is my opinion to-day that 
the divine in man is stronger than ever before; but because I 
believe this, I would not for a moment relax our struggle for a 
better, grander, and nobler civilization. Wrongs are facing us cn 
every side, which must be overthrown. Selfishness, avarice, lust, 
1 dissipation are menacing civilization. Never were earnest 
reformers or moral soldiers more needed than now; and yet, in 
order that we may be wise and just, and that our hearfs may 
be sustained by an unwavering faith in the.triumph ot good, let 
us not overlook or minify the splendid works of the sowers of 
civilization’s seed, who are silently stimulating humanity to 
nobler endeavor, and brightening the hearts of millions. 
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SULTAN TO SULTAN.* 


‘*BrBLeEs and bullets,’ the laconic reply of the great German states- 
man to the query, ‘‘ How will you conquer and civilize Africa,’ might 
be used as an epigrammatic summary of the history of Christian civili 
zation in its treatment of the heathen since the days of Columbus to the 
present time. It is said that the cross and the sword were the weapons 
of Spain during her conquests; but as some clever writer observes, the 
Spaniards forgot the cross until the sword had laid low the poor savage 
The history of our Christian civilization in its treatment of savage and 
heathen nations is such as may well bring the blush of shame to every 
humane cheek. Spain, Portugal, France, Germany, England, and Amer- 
ica have so frequently pursued a deliberate, cold-blopded policy, looking 
toward the crushing of the weak, and based on heartlessness and injus- 
tice, that to the conquered nations Christianity means anything but a 
religion of peace, good will, and universal brotherhood. To the rem- 
nant of the red men who now behold themselves bereft of nature and 
hemmed in on all sides by a merciless civilization, which year by year 
encroaches more and more upon their already circumscribed territory, 
Christian civilization is anything but the synonym of universal love or 
fraternity. To the East Indian, crushed by the iron heel of England's 
power and with mind stored with the story of British conquest, the 
words * Christian civilization” call up in his heart a torrent of hate and 
arouse all that is worst in his nature lo negroes who are being crushed 


under the stern arm of Germany's advancing forces in Africa, Christian 


civilization is no magic phrase, carrying to the mind thoughts of peace, 
prosperity, or the ideas of human kindness or Divine love. To none of 
these people, any more than to the races which have gone down before 
the cohorts of our civilization in other ages, does Christianity carry the 
idea of a religion of love. They who have marched to conquest have 
claimed to be Christian pt ple s, and their G xl to the poor heathen is no 
Prince of Peace. Inthe book which is before me, a woman, an 
ican woman, who is a complis ie@d a ma ellous feat, hints at a1 ‘ 
excellent way than that pursued by men in muerin nd civilizi ! 
the past. In the first place M. Fren She mn has demonstrated that 
it is not necessary for a traveller and explorer to leave behind a trail of 
* “Sultan to Sultan.” Aclventures among the Masai and other tribes of East 
Africa, by M. French-Sheldon Illustrated by over three hundred and fifty 
yravures and text cuts. Red and gold cloth, pp. 492, price $5. Arena P 


Company, Boston 
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blood; she has shown that kindness calls forth kindness; her progress 
was beset by dangers, and she penetrated the land of many tribes 
reputed to be very savage; yet of her caravan of one hundred and thirty- 
seven only one died, and he was slain by a wild beast, while she was 
everywhere treated with respect and loaded with presents. Our autho 
has very decided views about how we should proceed to civilize these 
poor savages, which are anything but conventional. She does not be- 
lieve in the bullet-Bible theory, and would send people to teach the Afri 
can tribes the arts of peace; to show them how to read and cook, and how 
to till the rich fields and convert nature’s wealth into articles of food, 
clothes, and the making of homes; and hand in hand with this practical, 
industrial education she would teach them how to read and write, how 
to develop the intellect, and in so teaching she would ineulcate the 
high ethical training without which there can be no ideal manhood o1 
womanhood. 

The story of Mrs. Sheldon’s travels is written in a bright, chatty 
stvle. Oc sionally her sentences are somewhat involved, but on the 
whole her style is pac ising, and the reader is led from page to page, tas 
cinated with the subject-matter, which is more interesting than romance, 


because it has the added interest of being a narration of facts which 


increase the reader’s store of knowledee Of our author's style the 


reader can form a fair idea from the description of her visits to the 


Sultan of Zanzibar, which I give below. By way of introduction I] 


should say, Mrs. Sheldon, on arriving in East Africa, found the British 
East Africa Company hostile to her project. They tried in many ways 
to prevent the execution of her plans, and she found it impossible t 
obtain the requisite number of porters and interpreters without the 


influence of some one in authority. Our consul at Zanzibar interested 


himself in her cause, and through him she obtained an audience with 


the Sult This audience and her subsequent visit to his 





insh 
rimson 
satin cushions were arranged in a stilt n tl ft t the long saloon. The 


such thick pile the tread of feet became 


floor had a crimson velvet carpet wit 


noise] 
Once seated atone of the tables, feeling flushed by the curious serutiny of all 


the attendants who hovered about, | was vratitied when the Sultan ordered a partic 








larly staring oleaginous creature to serve coffee rhis | drank with relis) but no 
sooner was my cup partially empty than there was a quick succession of various sorts 


of sherbets paraded for my refreshn us concoctions of all 


colors, bevinning with brown, closely followed by red, greei and white syrup-like 
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fluids in the daintiest glasses imaginable; but with suspicion, I avoided the strang 


, 


spicy, honeyed beverages, only touching the rim of each glass with my forefinger, 
then, out of courtesy, pressing my finger to my lips in sign of satiety, to excuse my 
declining such choice nectars. 

Subsequent to these delicate civilities, the Sultan explained, with evident embarrass- 
ment, that it was not his custom to ceremoniously receive ladies; nevertheless he was 
quite desirous to be of service to me in every possible way This was my chance to 
tell him of my proposed expedition to Kilimanjaro and Masai land. Pulling his joho 
long loose embroidered coat) around him, exposing his bare feet encased in sandals, 
he expressed regret that I should desire to go to such a dangerous, wild section of 
Afric: 

“Is not Zanzibar charming *‘ 


and wished I might be dissuaded 





Why not linger here as the friend of the Sultan 

“ No, not dissuaded,”’ I firmly rejoined; ** however, his Majesty could make it far 
easier and safer for me, if he felt inclined.” 

Again he wrapped his splendid gold-embroidered joho about him with a certain 
majesty and said imperiously, ‘Command us and it shall be done.” 


+] 


Explaining the difficulties my agent experienced in procuring porters, I urged that 


by having all slaves volunteering speedily sworn in on the following 


he would aid me 
Saturday; and when masters interfered with their slaves, or middlemen objected, 
to declare himself my friend, and command it otherwise 

‘It shall be done 

He ordered his band to play some special pieces in my honor, which, as usual, wound 


he national anthem, an explosive pot pourri When I was on 











the poin f leaving, after drenching me with otter of rose, he invited me, with great 
effusiveness, to return on the following Friday with a woman interpreter, to visi 
harem; he also p ed a carriage at my disposal during the entire time I remai 
in port I will not mar the lustre of his gallantry by describing the Sultan's vehicles 
ind horses, | he offered to take out his war ship Glasgow for my pleasure 
I 3 rs l l is Satirically sa was presented »> the Sultan i ele 
brated s I r for the paltry sum of § O00 (£40 000 

Frid sar ments, owing » the I es of ri i woman erpreter 
either fi é ission peo thr ie s, seemed to be na ; ‘ 
il \ 1ir ei an ssage f ens 8 mooning me t ‘ is 
‘ self s red the ser es of W in interprete Sol went.a I ed 
" : re rhe h locked and irred doors | : i ed from 

rf es € ree Ina Ww oO ‘ her i 1 i 1 ' a 

es 1, the ‘ ere the te reter was dis Sse that w . er, 
ke the show-roo1 ) i mel int prince izzling’ va ul ray of 

ilvle fts rios s of purchasable splen 8s heaped s ne 
pon an é | s, on e tho und nothing showin pa e, the 
" press vi sof quantity and en us Value 

The Sultan's ¢ s hter was brought in t black v ins nile bv 
two little k slave s 

Wi flash of price eS in exclaime See howaS lresses his hter 
I c wellla tell her Europeans how splendid are her jewels The Id 
inklets worn by this little child, but five years of ‘ 1 he vith 
ul freedon H a ed with jewels, 1 st have ed her te ‘ \ 

ithe g r 3 scul is necklaces sus é pine i ‘ er, t , 
ber of a doze i t S bracelets a I err s, certainly must h been 
burdensome rhe s in’s lament is tha is fort ite in havi three i hters 
und no sons. He was mus to know if I i hildre1 when e negative 
response was ( him, | isked Has r husba many wives . 
He smiled i teyi wal 

Certainly not,’ I retorted with some contempt, vexed by his effrontery 

At this incture a heavy embroidered portiere was drawn aside by two Malay 
eunuchs, whose to es were cut out to limit their power of disclosing secrets, and 
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rious disdain of an empress, she approached me, and rudely threw out her hand to me, 
at the same time ungraciously darting a glance of outraged feeling upon me. This, 
then, was the Sultana! Poor woman! did she presume I was another usurper of her 
legitimate place’? Only a few moments expired when she was ushered out by two 
gross, horrid, greasy eunuchs, and the portiére was drawn over the closing door 
Within ten minutes after her Highness’s exit, through another door entered in Indian 
file woman after woman of the Sultan’s harem, to a number most amazing. Each 
one in turn approached me, extending her hand. To the first, who was a fine frank 


looking creature, I arose to respond to her greeting, when the Sultan waved me 
down. 
**Do not trouble vourself for them. There are too many, all alike, and not worth it.’ 


Some of these poor, degraded concubines were sad-eyed and full of sorrow; others 
seemed defiant and triumphant, and yet others looked envious. Comparing the vast 


difference in the costliness anc 


quantity of their jewels and dresses, it flashed across 
my mind that these distinctions were marks of favoritism. Each and every one of 
these royal concubines, at the command of the Sultan, bathed my right foot in rose 
water; and in recognition of my superiority and evidence of their humility, each gave 
me one of her jewelled rings. The sum total was one hundred and forty-two 

rhe Sultan, after showing me about through the private rooms, as he professed 
With true 
American frankness, I declared it atrocious. He said he would gladly renounce his 


he had never previously shown any one, queried what I thought of it al 


harem, *“ But I should lose my Arab constituency 


Most cautious man as this Sultan is respecting signing papers, always su 





of some governmental policy that will involve him, he offered to visé my 


This I declined, desirous that he should give me a special letter to any Arab caravans | 


might encounter on my trip up country This he did. He also gave me his au 


graphed photograph; and I had the Sultan’s w he would always be more than 


pleased to serve me in any possible way as his friend 


A feature of peculiar value and interest in this volume is the delight 


ful description of the home life, the customs, habits, and modes of 


living of the various tribes. No former work on the Dark Continent 





has ever given anything like a full, intelligent, or real picture of the 
native negro races, for the reason that no traveller has ever before 
enjoyed such advant igeous Opportunities as Mrs. Sheldon. Then wain, 
a woman sees in domestic life what a man would never notice. rhe 
descriptions of the various tribes are very fascinating as well as highly 
instructive I will give a glimpse of the tribes of the Taveta, one of 
the most interesting and intelligent of the natives, as given by Mrs 
Sheldon Space prevents my quoting more than a few paragraphs of 
this intensely interesting description They will, however. prove suf 
ficient to indicate e character of this f¢ ive of the work 

rhe |} s place i hand-mi hei ‘ ! S 
t ‘ eT s ives the f ' } 
banana 31 < 1 of ti 4 ss of pour 
alried 1 ‘ ~ ‘ i t ‘ in 
thev eviden , ( ite, f " Ss ne r idl Here 
tofore the w i ( ‘ x } he nand 1 nas i 
i e fl ! " aternal so i e str ei sul heir } e 
ifraid tthe hi $ the round ¢« i 1 f the ra es of ew ri ~ 
and they would be quiete ind rocked to sleep by the swaving motion of the mother’s 
body as she mon mousliv wielded the heavy pestl 

Honey bees thrive, and the Wa-Taveta manufacture quantities of beehives out of 
logs rhey are cylindrical in shape, three to four feet lon ind a foot ane f 
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diameter, hollowed out and then closed at one end, with a puncture at the other to 
admit the ingress and egress of the bees. 

The honey is rather dark in color, but most delicious in flavorand plentiful. It is put 
in hide boxes or calabashes. We several times came across dead hollow tree-trunks, 
branches lopped, standing erect, covered over with a removable piece of hide, punc- 
tured to admit the bees, which were used for hives. These primitives are utilitarians 
by nature. 

Made hives are hung in the trees on the track of the bee ranges, where honey flowers 
are most abundant. A similar utensil to the made beehives is used in which to brew 
their pombe, a concoction of sugar-cane, bananas, or cocoanut, wimbe, and corn, 
When the mash is fresh the beverage tastes very much like unfermented mead or 
beer, but in the course of three days fermentation has reached a point when the brew 
becomes a subtle intoxicant; and as it is profusely brewed by almost every native of 
the tribe, they are during harvest time in a perpetual state of jollification, and all the 
unamiable qualities and propensities of their natures seem to be strangely affected by 
this intoxicant. It is a mistake to say that the Africans have been polluted in this 
respect by the invasion of white men, because they have always, as far as one can 
ascertain, used pombe and tembo or other native drinks. 

The idea prevails that by the preservation of the skull the spirit of the departed is 
saved, and that the congregation in one place of the skulls of a family or tribe guar- 
antees a future reunion. 

Superstitions concerning death are decidedly obscure and extremely heterogeneous in 
East Africa,and yet there are little threads which have various origins, running through 
the tissues of what may be called their religion. They worship the moon and the 
sun, and revel in songs or chants addressed to the rain during planting seasons 

The Wa-Duruma near the coast beat drums, but they are the only tribe in the part of 
East Africa | visited where they use drums 

Strange native medical practices were revealed to me through the auspices of the 
Woman of Taveta rhe old women are all skilled mid-wives. Mothers suffer very 
little during the period of gestation or in the throes of childbirth. A girl reaches 
puberty at the infantile age of ten. Youths are circumcised by their own election 
when they no longer wish to be children, but aspire to the station of e/-moran, as early 
often as the age of twelve. The custom of circumcision must have maintained for 
many decades, for nature frequently simulates it, and the parents boast of an offspring 
80 pre-eminently destined to be a warrior, and the favored boy is pointed out as one 
elect 

All the natives seem to possess a minor yet practical knowledge of the use of herbs 
and roots, and of imported medicaments. Sulphur, quinine, bluestone do they beseech 
the leaders of caravans for. They suffer from itch, ulcers, sore eyes, and fevers. The 
Woman of Taveta told me of bubbling hot-water ziwis (springs or pools) where those 
who were afflicted with various diseases, including smallpox and elephantiasis, made 
pilgrimages and were benefited, and of certain clays that the Wandorobo knew about 
and brought down country that possessed curative properties for coughs and stiff 
joints, a species of rheumatism, and sometimes progressive paralysis caused from 
excessive drinking and exposure to the elements. This paralysis, with marked and 
retributive selection, inflicts the sultans and important men of tribes, who are in 
position to command the largest harems, and indulge themselves like Sybarites. 

Personal decoration attains a very great height at Taveta, especially among the young 
men, who are much given to dressing their hair in a very quaint fashion, drawing it in 
braided clumps, hanging down over the face, and divided in strands made over the 
back of the head, hanging over the shoulders, which they plaster with grease and red 
clay, to which they frequently add bead and metal pendants. These young fellows, 
who represent the Taveta snobs, smear their bodies with grease and tint themselves 
with red clay. They are very self-conscious and great posers, the very princes of dawd- 
lers and slaves of fashion. They divide themselves up into little bevies, almost clubs, 
and they wear as an insignia or badge of fellowship or brotherhood little armlets made 


of a strip of cowhide, upon which are sewn beads in special devices and chosen colors, 
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which seem to indicate their particular faction or club. They are great dancers and 


merrymakers. The young fellows gather in groups and dance as though in compe 





tition, one with the other; a daring aspirant will dash out from the eircle apart from ‘ 





his companions, rush into the middle of a circumscribed space, and scream out, * Wow! 





wow!” another follows him and screams in the same way; and a third, and so on 





These men will dance with their knees almost rigid, jumping into the air faster and 





faster, until they bound with amazing velocity, and their excitement becomes propor 





tionately greater, and their energy waxes more and more spasmodic, leaving the 





ground frequently fully three feet as they spring into the air. 





The women also engaged in dances, and especially as guests, during wedding festiv- 
ities, bedecked with all their fine toggery, they separate themselves from the men and 






follow in a procession, one after another, with their hands upon each other’s shoulders 





or hips, beating their feet in time, and singing a strange, monotonous plaint, now and 
then interspersed with shouts of laughter when they resume their measured proces- 






sional steps, jingling all the bells they have about them with a peculiar jerk and fling 





of their hips and shoulders as they go round and round, threading their way through 





the forest, back again to the Loma of the host of ceremony, drinking and carousing 
quite as much as the young fellows. A certain amount of dignity is put upon these 
gayeties by the presence of the elders; however, there seems no viciousness in any of 
their games and pleasures. 

The children amuse themselves, as do other children, vying with each other shooting 
ata mark and at birds on wing with their bows and arrows, which they succeed in 
doing with great dexterity. They have some idea of forming companies and drilling, 
and accept a leader whom they are disposed to follow. Their education is a rudimen- 
tary one of imitation, and not of instruction. They are impressionable and observing. 
Their reasoning faculties naturally would be quickened and vivified by attrition and 
calling them into play, although at present they are, at times, somewhat slow to com- 
prehend innovations to their old habits and customs. They are afraid of monkeys, 
and the lemur makes frequent nocturnal visitations to the settlements, to the distress 
of the people. 

I came very near being betrayed into supposing that certain scars upon their bodies 
were the result of tattooing, but after close inspection found that they resulted from 
cupping, which they resort to for their headaches and stomach difficulties; in fact, no 
matter what malady afflicts them, they are great blood letters, and the simple methods 
they employ I adopted with great service during my caravan clinic. After excoriating 
the surface with a little knife or a piece of flint or a piece of wire, they place over it 
a gazelle horn, with the pointed end cut off, when they apply suction by holding the 
horn, first wet, firmly against the part to be cupped, and then drawing with their lips 
the blood; and if the malady is serious, they make several applications, on different 
places, drawing as much as an ounce and a half of blood from the sufferer. 

Natives eat as a medicine,as a condiment, and as a stomachic great quantities of 
red peppers, which grow indigenously and abundantly. They are fond of raw plum 
tomatoes, which I discovered to be delicious, and identical in flavor to the cultivated 
tomato, perhaps a trifle more tart. Ears of corn or maize are spiked about their fire- 
places, which consist of three stones canted inward so as to touch at the top, or 
placed upright, under which the fire is built, where they roast, bake, or boil the maize, 
which is most luscious. They also eat maize raw, and so did we before too ripe, when 





it is palatable and nutritious, full of sweet milky juice which slakes the thirst. When 
they cannot obtain pure salt, which they always crave, and is an appreciated article of 
barter, they use chumvi-stone, which has a brackish, alkaline flavor, and answers very 
well as a substitute. Salt is found in great abundance in some of these highland dis 
tricts, according to good authority. Butter they churn by rolling across their Loma 
grounds or by shaking large calabashes, or oblong wooden dug-out cylinders, like their 
honey boxes, filled with milk. Butter made of cow's milk is very white and waxy in 
appearance, strongly flavored with banana, for the cattle are fed during the rainy 
season on banana leaves and the fruit that is unfit to keep or exceeds the native’s 
wants. The taste for this butter I fancy must be acquired by a foreigner. They also 
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make voat’s milk butter, called gee, oily, strongly flavored, and odoriferous as the 


goat itself This product is used largely in the cookery of native gourmands, and 


adopted by caravans, but to mv taste it was decidedly obnoxious 

Mutton obtained from sheep of the fat-tailed species is very strong, as is also that 
of the goats The beef is more or less tough. The chickens, strangely enough called 
ku-kus, are very tiny and sinewy. Natives frequently sell a hen that is laying, with 
the proviso that the eggs laid for four days, or according to arrangement, should be 
theirs. It isa very quaint custom to string these chickens upon the pole carried by the 
cook’s mate, with pots and pans, and a cloth pouch is kept fastened under the hen, so 
that if she lays on the march, the egg is preserved; and in order to make sure that 
the purchaser will not defraud the seller, the latter sends some boy of the tribe to 
follow the caravan three or four days, in order to take the product on the spot. 

Africans all have a particular taste and decided preference for rotten eggs. It has 
been often cited that as a reward for some act of kindness on the part of white men 
to natives, that the women, under the guise of gratitude, have brought as thank-offer- 
ings, eggs—rotten eggs! Could they do more? Even their gratitude has been im- 
pugned by almost every explorer and traveller, simply because the native’s expression 
of this sentiment is at variance with the white man’s conception of what it should be, 
They gave what they valued most, yet this has been attributed to a mean trait of 
deception in their natures, which are judged so utterly devoid of gratitude. The 
civilized man is, after all, a thorough Procrustean, intolerant of the natural diversi- 
ties of human nature, unjust and illiberal once he departs from the limitations of his 
own studied environments. He deliberately makes his reason impervious to new 
truths by a heterogeneous composite of principles and his own accepted theories. 

Polygamy exists. It seems almost as a necessity more than licentiousness, consid- 
ering the environments. A man accumulates more land or more cattle than his first 
wife can attend; he purchases another wife, and soon. The wives are far from being 
jealous of each other; in truth, are delighted to welcome a new wife, and make great 
preparations for her Each wife has her own hut, if indeed not herown boma. She 
has control of her own plantations, and has the supreme right to herchildren. Her 
moral standard is exactly the same as her husband's. A woman is only declassed 
when she holds /iadisons with porters in a caravan or with the enemy of her husband. 
Marriage is by purchase; the wife is bought from her parents by cows, land, spears, 
etc.; then the marriage ceremony is consummated by capture. Her marital aspirant, 
with four or five of his comrades, pursues her, and after capture she is secluded four 
or five days; meanwhile the husband's friends have been permitted certain privileges 
before the husband claims her. Thisis simply atrocious. The wedding feast is held 
with great pomp and ceremony to every one but the bride, who is secluded and } re- 
sumably undergoing a preparatory schooling in the hands of her husband’s mothet 

rhe established wives are full of merriment, and mterchange many pleasantries 
with their lord and master, feeling that their daily toil will be lightened. 

Frequently the Woman of Taveta would bring a man or woman to me and say, “* This 
is my brother by my father, but not the same mother,” and “ This is my sister by the 
el-moran my mother lived with before she married,” or ** This is my brother by the 
same father and the same mother.” 

Childhood's limit is very brief with the African children; in good truth, it seemed 
to me there were no real children after six or eight years of age. That is, they engaged 
in the pursuits of, and mingled freely with, the adults, in so far as their physical 
strength and adolescence would admit. They seemed also to be perfectiy acquainted 
with the existent relationships held by their seniors, even to the extent of passing 
comments upon certain customs, and avowing their future intentions to follow or 
abandon a similar course when they should have become el-moran ( young man ) or en- 
aitto (a marriageable young woman). This fact comes from the mediocre limitations 
of the native adult mind, hence the children’s accession to the same is comparatively 
rapid, although I must disclaim that it evinces precocity. I heard a boy of about six 
say toa little girl no more than five years of age as he strode about, facing her, while 
he flourished his wooden spear, full of pride and impetuosity: ‘ When I shall be el- 
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moran and thou en-ditto, I shall win and wear the bearded collar, and thou wilt be my 
wife, aye! Thou shalt have more beads than all of Endella’s wives put together. I 
have spoken! Now walk with me and show to my fellows how a sultana should look.” 
And the two midgets, with all the pomposity imaginable, made a circle round about 
the young people gathered in the market-place, to become the object of merriment and 
joke, but good-naturedly they gesticulated and returned the pleasantries of the differ- 
ent groups, and seemingly had their own little fun and glory by thus emphasizing their 
rosy prospects. 

This bearded collar is worn by the Masai warrior who has twelve times “ plunged 
to the heart of twelve foes his spear.”’ Hence the ambitious, bellicose youngster 
proffered to his young Dulcinea no mean outlook, if his boast met with realization. 

Throughout the section of East Africa I journeyed, I was in a constant state of won- 
derment over the happy, merry dispositions of the children, full of song and sport, like 
arboreal sprites. The region can well be called, as is Japan, the ’aradise of Children. 
Archery clubs are formed among the youngsters and under the command of a leader, 
selected, or who asserts himself, because of his skill. They practice shooting ata 
mark, and vie with one another with a pardonable zest. They participate in games of 
running, become competitors in swimming, diving,and dancing. In imitation of adult 
blacksmiths, they make wooden spears, the precise counterfeits of the metal ones. 
They are venders of all sorts of produce at the markets, especially of chickens and 
eggs. 


Be 


Another delightful feature of this work is the introduction of charm- 
ing little incidents of life which illustrate so beautifully the fact that 
the human heart is the same in savage and civilized, and whether found 
under the skin blackened and burned for ages by the torrid sun, or 
under the delicate white of the northlier climes. Here, for example, is 
a charming little incident of this character. 


One of the most touching incidents came under my personal observation whilst at 
Moschi, respecting a little native child, who had been captured by a slave-raider with 
other unfortunates, and freed by the German government. The missionaries are 
pe nerally made custodians of the freed slaves, and receive from the government a 
pittance of not over five dollars (one pound), I believe, to take, educate, rear, clothe, 
and feed them. In this way it happened that the celebrated mission doctor, Wm. 
Baxter, who has spent the best part of his adult life in Africa, during a professional visi 
to the station where the little child, not over six years of age, had been placed, noticed 
him, and the child was immediate ly drawn by the doctor's kindliness and evinced love 
for children, and became deeply attached to him 

When the doctor had finished the duties of his professional visit, and returned to his 
own post, distant from the place where he met the child something like twelve or fifteen 
miles, and over a very difficult range of rugged steep foot-hills of Kilimanjaro, 
intersected by deep ravines, gullies, and water-courses, as well as being infested by 
wild animals, a day or so elapsed when one night he was aroused by his attendants, 
who brought a little native waif utterly worn out by fatigue and hunger. It was his 
little friend, who, unattended, had braved the terrors of night and prowling animals 
and the hardships of a perilous journey, as he followed the tracks of the good doctor, 
guided only by his child’s affection and innate instinct of trapper. 

Touched as the doctor was by compassion for the devoted brave little soul, after the 
child had recuperated it was necessary that he should return him to his legitimate 
protectors. With much grief and disappointment to the child, and reluctance on the 
part of the doctor, this was done. 

Before a fortnight had elapsed, again during the blackest hours of night the child 
put in an appearance at Moschi, the doctor's station, having eluded the vigilance of 
his warders, and ignoring the terrors he had encountered during his former escapade 
Heroic little chap 


The doctor could no longer resist his pleading words of love and 
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desire to be his m’toto (little boy), and took measures to secure the right of guard- 
ianship. 

‘ When I saw this child he was trudging up a steep hill, bearing on his staff just like 
a little old man, his face radiant with a welcome for the doctor, who had been on a 
long journey. What will the future of this child be, I wonder! 


The work also abounds in vivid description of personal adventure and 
incidents far more entertaining to the reader than they were to the 
traveller, as the following pen-picture of a visit from a large snake well 
illustrates : — 


Observations made by me in East Africa at night were most unusual if not unique, 
and made me acquainted with certain peculiar revelations which nature seems to 
keep mysteriously concealed during the day. Creeping things, prowling animals, 
were ever on the alert just outside of the encampment, deterred from coming in by 
the numerous fires and the sentinels on watch. One night, experiencing great fatigue, 
I fell in a profound slumber lying in my palanquin within my tent, when suddenly I 
awoke with a shuddering apprehension of danger, and possessed by an instinctive 
feeling of the presence of some harmful thing. Involuntarily seizing my knife and 
pistol, I cried out, ‘*‘ Whois there!" Noanswer. Then I called out for the askari on 
guard, at the same time tried to penetrate the darkness surrounding me, when I 
became aware, through the atmospheric conditions, that a cold, clammy, moving 
object was above me, in truth almost touching me, on the top of my palanquin, the 
rattans of which were cracking as if under the pressure of a mangle. I was struggling 
to slide out of the palanquin without rising from my recumbent position, to avoid 
touching the thing, when the alarmed askari entered, carrying a lantern, to my abject 
horror revealing to me the object I had intuitively dreaded. My blood fairly seemed 
to congeal in my veins at the spectacle: it was an enormous python, about fifteen feet 
long, which had coiled around the top of the palanquin, and at that moment was 
ramping and thrusting its head out, searching for some attainable projection around 
which to coil its great, shiny, loathsome length of body. Seeing the python, the 
askari immediately yelled wildly out for help, and in a moment a dozen stalwart 
porters pitched in a merciless way with their knives upon the reptile, slashing and 
cutting its writhing body into inch bits. I am not ashamed to confess it was the 
supreme fear of my life, and almost paralyzed me. I came very near collapsing and 
relinquishing myself to the nervous shock; but there was no time for such an 


indulgence of weakness. 


Physical appearances of a peculiar nature are also noted in an enter- 
taining manner, as the following paragraph illustrates: — 





In countries of such a climate the usual practice suggested by all good military 
tacticians, of surrounding a tent with a ditch, in case of rain, is a great mistake, 
excepting when absolutely necessary. Making personal observations on this point, in 
the hope of ameliorating my personal condition, — being a victim to chronic asthma, 

I found that the newly upturned earth at night would emit a phosphorescent glow 
which would hang and hover about the little trench as if reluctant to part from its 
maternal source; and all sorts of crawling things would issue forth and revel in the 
unhealthy place Another strange manifestation of these mists was evidenced in 
passing my hands through the thick, wavy veil and rubbing the palms together in 
a dark spot removed from the trench. They would glow with phosphorus as if I had 
dipped them in fire; and when one of the porters stepped out of these trenches he 
would leave his fiery footprint on the solid ground for some minutes after walking 
5 thereon. Such a miasmatic condition certainly cannot be conducive to the well- 
being of human creatures. I have also seen mists in Africa which were luminous and 
had certain powers of refracting the rays of the moon, which became iridescent and 
full of prismatic sheets and gleams. The effect was very much like a terrestrial 
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aurora borealis, and the foliage would stand out bright, glistening, and green, as if 
the sunlight had fallen upon them after a rain. The appearance is very weird, and 
Linferred of common occurrence, as none of the men in the caravan noted it with any 
degree of surprise, which would indicate that they were accustomed to it. 

These brief extracts from this volume, which in many respects is the 
most notable book of travel which has appeared in recent years, will, 
I think, give our readers a fair idea of the character of the work and its 
literary style. To appreciate the volume, however, one must see it as 
it is, sumptuously gotten up, containing nearly four hundred illustra- 
tions, many of which are full-page photogravures taken by Mrs. Shel- 
don; many also are faithful reproductions of ornaments, implements, 
and curios procured by the author from the various tribes. The illus- 
trations aid greatly in understanding her description of the native cus- 
toms, habits, dress, and articles of utility or ornament which prevail in 
this little-known region. The volume contains about five hundred 
pages, is printed in very large type on heavy plate paper, and is bound 
in African red and gold; one of the richest and most desirable holiday 
volumes of the year. B. O. FLOWER. 


THE ORIGIN, PURPOSE, AND DESTINY OF MAN.* 

On taking up this work I was at first impressed with the sublime 
audacity of a writer who in the compass of one hundred pages sought 
to solve the three most profound problems which confront humanity. 
An examination of the work, however, proved that the author is a deep 
thinker, who possesses in a rare degree the power of condensing his 
thoughts. What most writers would extend over many hundred pages, 
are here given in five brief chapters. I know of no writer who states 
his propositions more concisely than Dr. Thornton; but this element 
necessitates close intellectual application on the part of the reader if he 
would follow the author, who rarely pauses to elucidate a proposition, 
h 
thinkers. The work is divided irfto three major divisions: The Dis- 


and who presumes that his readers are philosophers as well as hig 


cussion of the Origin of Life; or, ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Three Ethers”’: 
‘* How to Make Medicine a Science,” including a critical examination of 
the germ theory; ‘‘ The Transmission Theory of Disease,’ and “‘ Immor- 
tality,’’ or the author’s conception of the destiny of man. 

In the introduction to his work Dr. Thornton thus states the basic 
principles upon which he builds his argument :— 

That all thimgs animate and inanimate, organic and inorganic, are made up of three 
states which I call the three ethers. Life I call the first ether, which is a continuous 
aggregate. The second ether I call a composition of the potentialities, heat, light, 
electricity, and magnetism, mechanical power being manifested during the activity of 
these potentialities. The third ether is a material nucleus which permits of the action 
of the other two ethers. All bodies manifesting the second and third ethers indepen- 
dently of the first, make up all inorganic bodies, Organized bodies require all three 


ethers. These two conditions constitute all things natural and supernatural, I com- 


*“ The Origin, Purpose, and Destiny of Man.” By William Thornton. Cloth, pp. 100. 
Boston. Published by the author. 
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mence at the beginning, where life by divine impression enters the second ether,a 


composition of the potentialities. From thence it passes to the tangible substances, 
nature having prepared them for the inception of life. Finally man’s state is reached 
by a process of evolution, that is in no way discordant or inharmonious with religiom 
or the genesis of things. The progressive differentiation from the lowest forms of life 
to the highest known type, man, is presided over by the supernatural agencies, in 
which intelligence in the form of the Creator reigns supreme and the impression on the 
three ethers becomes evident. 
> > > * *. 

In order to explain the relative positions occupied by the three ethers in forming 
the human body, and about which I am philosophizing, a single experiment will illus 
trate. If we evaporate a given quantity of water into steam inside of a globe of a 
given size, from which the air has been removed and to whicha stopcock is adjusted, 
we shall tind this vapor to fill the globe. If the same quantity of alcohol be evaporated 
in the same way in the same globe, we shall find the alcohol vapor to occupy the globe 
as if no steam were present. Now, by the same process if we evaporate the same quan- 
tity of ether in this globe, each one of these things will occupy the globe as if the other 
two were not present. We will suppose the globe to bea man. Take the water in the 
form of steam in the globe to represent the third ether from which all chemical com- 
pounds in nature are formed; the alcohol to represent the second ether, a composition 
of the imponderables or potentialities, heat, light, electricity, and magnetism ; the evap- 
orated ether to represent the continuous entity, life. These three vapors in the globe 
exist in the same relativity as the three ethers representing all organized beings 


Our author next advances his views more in detail. 


Life, which is the first ether, enters into the potentialities of the second ether; from 
thence it passes to the third ether, which is the material tangible to us. The second 
ether permits the manifestation of heat, light, electricity, and magnetism, which are 
present in the form of a mechanical atmosphere of these agencies. Heat is drawn from 
this atmosphere by molecular agitation, more of which enters as the agitation is becom- 
ing intensified, and at a certain degree of this agitation light is attracted. Light is 
the visible expression of heat. Electricity is a modification of the same influence that 
produces light....The imponderable or physical agencies of nature are the 
molecular groupings of the second ether. These agencies are pent up as potential- 
ities in all the solids, liquids, and gases in the third ether; the disturbances of them 
give rise to the activities of atoms and molecules, and they may be called the direct- 
ing influences for combination, in the production of different states of bodies. Material 
changes represent the disturbances of these potentialities. Electrical fixity is the 
cause of the relativity of the unitsin combination in solids, liquids, and gases, this 
fixity being the most feeble in gases. The unvarying inclination to combine is the 
cause of motion. 

> * - * * 

An example of the change of the state, which is evidence of divine impression, is 
seen when sulphur and iron combine chemically to form sulphate of iron, after which 
they manifest different properties from those that each manifested before uniting. 
Iron and sulphur are still present and have combined to form crystals. A molecular 
arrangement takes place which permits the passage of light through them. Iron and 
sulphur, both opaque before combining, are by the change rendered transparent ina 
measure, and are made to approach nearer to the state of the second ether by the pres- 
ence in their bodies of more of the modified potentialities. Sulphuric acid added 
containing more still of the potentialities, will in the presence of water place them 
still nearer to the second ether. 


These brief extracts are given to enable the reader to obtain an idea 
of Dr. Thornton's position, which he sets forth in the first forty pages of 
his work. From the ** Philosophy of the Three Ethers,” he passes to 
the discussion of ‘How to Make Medicine a Science,” an interesting 
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subjectin the present chaotic condition of thought in the medical world. 
According to Dr. Thornton's theory, each germ of life holds in image or 
impression all the units or cells of the body. ‘Here,’ he continues, 
‘we have further evidence of the presence of the image of the Creator; 
for this image is without form till its development is complete through 
the material. . . . Life is that evidence of the supernatural endowment 
which originally entered nature during the formation of those units for 
the evolution of man. This being understood, the question naturally 
arises, What were the elements that nature first selected from the chemi- 
cal world for man’s formation? An analysis of his composition shows 
that she selected those elements which are the most abundant in nature: 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, phosphorous, fluorine, 
chlorine, sodium, potassium, calcium, magnetism, silicium, iron, and 
many of the derivatives of these elements. If nature had been as suc- 
cessful in the selection of durable material in the formation of the more 
complex compounds essential to life, as she was in selecting the material 
to form the bony system, then her efforts would have been less abortive 
in what had the appearance of an attempt to perpetuate man's existence. 
This is evidenced by the bony system, which persists, preserving a com- 
paratively unlimited identity, long after those complex compounds have 
passed away. . . . Man’s foundation was of the most durable material, 
carefully selected from the most abundant compounds in nature, upon 
which she also relied in her foundation of the earth. Such being the 
case, it becomes an easy matter to see the glaring absurdity of trying to 
reproduce man’s normal composition by those elements and compounds 
which are not at any time found in the body of man. The most power- 
ful irritants and disturbers of the potentialities are to be found in those 
incompatibles prescribed by different members of the medical profession, 
—incompatibles that could not enter without violently disturbing the 
normal composition of the body by inharmonious action, and for this 
reason they should never be used.”’ 

After giving a list of over eighty drugs more or less popular with the 
medical profession which he holds should never be given, as they are 
never found in the human body, our author continues: 


Everything prescribed in the form of medicine should act more as a chemical food 
in building up the body by promoting organization; this could not be done by those 
means never found in the body at any time. The analyses of the different kinds of 
food taken into the body furnish us with an excellent guide in finding out, not only its 
normal composition, but also its matter of nutrition. This knowledge will enable us 
to replace any of the lacking elements, which give rise to malnutrition and diseases 
other than those of so-called miasmatic or contagious origin. The same method should 
be applied in formulating medicines as is expected will be the ultimate result obtained 
in the laboratory, in the formulation by chemical means of those complex compounds 
which are the essential principles of the human body. ... If nature selected the 
most abundant things in nature from which to produce man’s composition, is it not 
the highest absurdity to look for the least abundant things in nature to repair his 
condition when disease arises? From this fact, common sense as well as science shows 


distinctly why there is no science or system of medicine now practised or taught in 
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any medical school throughout the world. . . . Anything, in fact, which arises and 


£, 
passes beyond a comparatively slight ailment and merges into a grave condition, 
medicine as practised to-day is unable to cope with, for the simple reason that common 
sense and science are not permitted to harmonize. ... Medicine can never become a 
science when wrong ideas in formulating prevail. When so many foreign ingredients, 
that are never found in the body at any time, are used as remedies for disease, we 
shall never obtain any but the most unsatisfactory results 
Again Dr. Thornton observes: 


Everything given in the form of medicine should promote organization, and prevent 
all those regressive changes going on in disease, by increasing the spermatic influence 
of cells. 

Next, diseases of extraneous origin, and, lastly, decrepitude or old 
age are examined. But space prevents a further notice of this division 
of the work. I will dismiss it with a brief quotation : 

A complete system of medicine can be founded only on the following principle 
From the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms nothing must be selected but 
those elements which enter normally into the chemical composition of the body, every 
thing else bejng incompatible with it; in short, nothing is to be introduced into the 
body in a diseased state but that which is formulated from the elements found in it in 
a healthy state. On this principle, every remedy used in disease would act invariably 
the same way under adl circumstances. Then, and then only, should we have a complete 
system or science of medicine 

In his chapter on the germ theory of disease our author assails the 
popular and prevailing germ theory ina very able argument. He calls 
attention to the fact that these disease germs are “ Microscopic units 
always present, either in or adjacent to the body, and ready to make an 
attack when an occasion presents itself. If this be the case, what is the 
condition necessary for them to manifest their pernicious influence? 
Incipient disorganization or decrepitude of the cells? If the condition 
for attack never arose, they would remain in their surroundings per- 
fectly harmless as before, as we know they are present in myriads in 
both health and disease. More attention is given at the present time in 
the scientific world to the isolation of specific germs than to the preven- 
tion of their attack by elevating organization in devitalizing processes. 
Unless the condition arises, one cannot live upon another. What is this 
condition? It is this: That an environment must exist which is pro- 
duced from a specific change in the composition of a part, rendering it 
susceptible to the support and growth of micro-organisms or‘ living ”’ 
units. This condition evidences disorganizing processes. These para- 
sites are present for the removal of all disorganized products, so that 
it is a wise provision in nature to furnish means, the absence of which 
would permit of the production of sufficient septic matter to annihilate 
whole colonies of subjects. 

From the discussion of the germ theory, Dr. Thornton passes to an 
examination of the transmission theory, which he strongly upholds. 
The last ten pages of the work are given to a treatise on the problem 
of immortality. An idea of our author's views on this subject may be 


gleaned from the following lines :— 
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To the creative power of intuition we must look for a knowledge of the supernatural, 
and in this alone we have the evidence of infinity; to which inventive genius can 
testify, as intuition creates those things which have no material existence. The man 
who invents a machine can see the working of that machine before its constrv ction as 
distinetly as though it were in working order before him, from which he creates his 
plans and drawings, the materia' furnishing merely the object or image of his mental 
creation. The same occurs whe: the painter creates his subject before it appears on 
the canvas. In fact, many instances could be adduced of the manifestation of this 
power of creative intuition. In the genesis of things where Moses says: * In his own 
image, male and female, created He them,” he must have referred to the soul of man; 
for he could not mean that God was the image of both male and female at the same 
time, but that the souls of male and female are equal. The image of God is manifested 
in the creative faculties of man, and not in his morphological figure. The difference 
between God and man seems clearly to be the following: The infinite power of God is 
to create a thing without previous existence, by command; and man brings into 
existence, through material, that which his intuition creates. 


I cannot agree with Dr. Thornton in his views of eternal life as given 
in this work, as he seems to believe that the units of life, after their 
manifestations through matter on this planet, are allotted forever their 
future abiding-place in felicity or anguish; that death ends all oppor- 
tunity for change; and to me this conception would make the Creator an 
inhuman monster, and creation a hideous tragedy of infinite dimensions. 
I believe that whatever lies beyond will come under the general law of 
progress, that seems so clearly to be one of the cardinal laws of life. | 
believe that when once the clogs which drag man sinward are cast aside, 
and the night of ignorance in which millions of souls grope and fall 
has been swallowed up in eternal light, the God essence of man’s nature 
will climb Godward, feebly and lamely perchance at first, but neverthe- 
less the trend will be upward. With one more quotation I close this 


interesting and thought-suggesting volume :— 


Nature’s process of evolution culminated in man. Is she to stop here, or is she by 
the same rate and manner going to produce a being still higher? I think, now that 
man’s state has been reached, that a psychological differentiation may commence in 
continuation with the Darwinian morphological differentiation. Is there any evidence 
existing to-day which indicates anything like such an assertion of the spirit here in 
this world? This would require the gradational throwing off of this material concrete 
which we call man’s body, until an ultimately developed spiritual state shall become 
the order of things. If the soul does not require feeding, such a state is possible 
There are human beings who are so sensitively organized that they are impressionable 
to surrounding influences as though they were not manifesting anything but a 
spiritual state through a material body; a complete bundle of nerves and psychic 
influences. If such a state is to be possible, then death truly becomes swallowed up in 
victery. And there shall be no more deaths, neither shall there be any more disease 
contracted through the flesh. Corruption shall take on the incorruptible and dwell as 
an eternal entity, defying all material influences 


I have endeavored to give my readers as clear an idea of the work as 
the compass of a few pages would permit. It is a work which requires 
thoughtful reading ; and whether or not one agrees with the author's 
conclusions, it will give the mind a healthy stimulus. 


B. O. FLOWER. 
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SoME NOTABLE REFORMATIVE WORKS OF FICTION.* 

During the past two years the energetic and wide-awake publishing 
house of F. J. Schulte & Co. of Chicago has eclipsed all other Western 
book-making firms in the number of works of fiction brought out and 
the general excellence which has characterized them. The novels pub- 
lished by this firm represent, as do the works of no other publishing 
house, the new literary movement in the West ; a movement which is 
characteristic of the native soil and the temper of our times. They 
are realistic rather than idealistic, but in all instances clean and 
wholesome; and what is more, they are strongly reformative in their 
impulses. What the Lovells are doing for the fiction side of the new 
metaphysical movement which of late years has made such astonishing 
strides in the Western world, Schulte is doing for the great social 
and economic revolution which marks the present hour, and which 
in sO many respects resembles the time immediately preceding the 
French Revolution, when the philosophers and pamphleteers flooded 
aris with altruistic and socialistic literature, and when the common 
people were all reading and thinking, while the aristocracy were haugh- 
tily dancing and dissipating on wealth acquired rather than earned. 
Doubtless the most successful and widely read of the Schulte novels 
was ‘ Cesar’s Column,” by Ignatius Donnelly. This was one of the first 
books published by this firm, and scored animmense sale. I understand 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand copies have been sold, and 
the sale continues. In it Mr. Donnelly has pictured in a wonderfully 
truthful and realistic way the rapidly augmenting power of plutocracy, 
and has shown the legitimate results which are to follow, if there is no 
change, in a startling and dramatic manner. Another valuable work 
bearing upon social conditions which bears the imprint of this house is 
Mr. C. C, Post’s ** Driven from Sea to Sea,” a thrilling romance of cor- 
porate crimes; a story which deals in a startling manner with a gigantic 
wrong suffered by the millions through the craft of unscrupulous pro- 
moters of monopolistic railways and the veniality of lawmakers. Seldom 
if ever has the crime of organized power against the helpless industrial 
classes been advanced with such strength as in this story, which in my 
judgment is in many respects one of the strongest novels of modern 
times. It literally glows with vital thought. It should bring the blush 
of shame to the brow of every true American, and hasten the day when 
justice shall sit on the throne of power. 

Scarcely less noteworthy is Robert H. Cowdrey’s ‘“* A Tramp in So- 
ciety,” the great individualistic novel of our period of social unrest. 

*“Cxesar’s Column.” By Ignatius Donnelly. “ Driven from Sea to Sea.” By C.C 
Post. “Better Days.” By Thomas and Anne Fitch. “A Tramp in Society.” “Wy 
Robert Cowdrey “A Member of the Third House.” By Hamlin Garland. “ An 
Honest Lawyer.” By A.M. Kerr. “The Price of the Ring.” By Margaret Holn. +s 
“A Man and a Woman.” By Stanley Waterloo. Each volume cloth, except “The 
Price of the Ring,” price, $1.25; ‘‘ The Price of the Ring” is published only in paper. 
Published by F. J. Schulte & Co., 298 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Few men understand the art of setting forth the injustice and the wrongs 
which are slowly but surely undermining our social fabric as does the 
gifted author of this story, which, considéred apart from its reformative 
value, possesses as a story strong interest. 

‘* Better Days; or, a Millionnaire of To-morrow,’ by Thomas and Anne 
Fitch, is another novel dealing with live social and economic prob- 
lems such as are engrossing the public mind at the present time. It is 
a thoughtful presentation of social problems from a different point of 
view from Mr. Cowdrey’s. Here again fiction, which is the most popu- 
lar vehicle of the day for the teacher and reformer, is employed; and in 
this case, as with Messrs. Post and Cowdrey, the story has sufficient 
texture to be interesting from cover to cover. In ‘ Better Days” one 
finds many helpful hints which will prove valuable in this moulding 
season of industrial and economic unrest 

Along a different line, but none the less reformative in its motive, is 
Hamlin Garland’s **‘ Member of the Third House,” which is the most 
powerful unmasking of the intrigues and the corrupt practices of corpo- 
rate power in our great eastern commonwealths which has ever been 
presented. This book John Wanamaker refused to sell over his counter. 
I cannot imagine the real reason which prompted this prohibition, as 
Mr. Garland did not have in mind the Keystone Bank or the corruption 
which has marked the city government of Philadelphia during recent 
years when he told his thrilling story. However, the work is one which 
all practical politicians who subscribe large funds to be disbursed during 
the closing hours of political campaigns would look upon with appre 
hension. ‘* A Member of the Third House” is a powerful dramatic story 
which teaches a great truth. It is an alarm bell, rung late, it is truce, 
but not yet too late to save the building. 

Mr. Opie Read’s works are also brought out by this firm; but as they 
were noticed by Mr. Garland in this department last month, I will not 
dwell upon them. 

‘“*An Honest Lawyer’’ is another noble novel recently issued by 
Mr. Schulte. It does not deal with economic conditions as much 
as types of our time. In it Mr. A. M. Kerr, the author, gives us a 
strong story closely knit. His picture of Silas Cornforth is vivid and 
true to life. Here we have atype of a numerous class, —the shrewd, 
avaricious, and ambitious man of the world. He is always careful not 


to go beyond the letter of the law, and is merciless toward those wh 


do is they chance to stand in his way. But he robs and ‘ruins on all 
sides — always legally, but none the less remorselessly. This counterfeit 
coin which passes fo1 respectable manhood is current in all commu 
nities to-day, but in the new era the test of true metal will be mor 
severe. The ethical gauge will be lifted, and the Silas Cornforth will be 
branded as criminal no less than less pretentious violators of moral laws. 

lien Farr, the hero of this work, is a pure, lovable creation, an in 


i 


spiration ; he shows what a true man can be even in this age. “ An 
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Honest Lawyer” is a book which fathers and mothers should read aloud 
at their fireside during the long winter evenings. 

‘*The Price of the Ring,’’ by Margaret Holmes, is a powerful novel 
which deals with the sex problem. At the head of the title of this 
volume we have this line which gives the key to the story, ‘‘ Should 
there be one code of morals for men and another for women?” This 
story deals with the crime of infidelity to the marriage vows. A faith- 
less husband and an erring wife figure in its pages. It is a strong plea 
for social purity, and is a fit companion for Helen Gardener's latest 
novel, ‘‘ Pray You, Sir, Whose Daughter ?” 

One of the poorest works from a literary point of view issued by this 
firm is Lewis Vital Bogy's novel, ‘* In Office,’ a book which was so true 
to life that it cost its author his position in one of the government 
departments at Washington. Ido not for a moment doubt that this book 
is history rather than fiction. It is not, however, in any sense a strong 
work. Quite the reverse is ‘‘Stanley Waterloo’s realistic novel,” ‘A 
Man and a Woman,” a volume of far more than ordinary power, strong, 
frank, and keenly analytical. This work entitles the author to be 
recognized as one of the few really strong writers of fiction of our time. 
It is a story, however, which at times suggests Zola, but is not so repul- 
sive in its shadows, and is far more attractive in its brighter pages. 

Space forbids the mention of other excellent works of fiction along 
modern and reformative lines which have recently come from the press 
of this enterprising young firm. All the above mentioned volumes, 
except “ In Office’’ and ** The Price of the Ring,” are richly bound in 
cloth with gilt top, and sell for $1.25 per volume. They would make an 
admirable set for a Christmas present for one desiring to supply a friend 
with choice reading along vital economic and reformative lines. 

B. O. FLOWER. 


AN ERRING WoMAN’S LOVE. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s new book of poems is by far her strongest and 
noblest work. It gives me great pleasure to review this work, which 
throbs, as does no volume of poetry which has come to my notice in 
recent months, with the new life and vital thought which surcharges the 
moral atmosphere of the present. I quite shocked a staid, conventional 
friend a short time since by observing that, in my judgment, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox was the prophet poetess of the dawning day. My friend 
observed that she had a very different opinion of the lady in question; a 
writer of sentimental and erotic verses, some of which she regarded 
quite questionable. ‘* True,’ I replied, ** our author is bold, frank, and 
unconventional, but her lines fairly glow with the noblest thought: a 
lofty morality pervades them; she writes to make the world better, and 
she is doing a noble work.” In the volume before me Mrs. Wilcox 


** An Erring Woman's Love.” By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Cloth, pp.157. Price. $2.50 
and $1. Published by Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York. 
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appears at her best. No one can read this work without being made 
purer, gentler, and more considerate for others, or without having 
caught an inspiration which impels him upward. A lofty faith devoid 
of all bigotry; an unfaltering trust, which rests on conviction of eternal 
justice underlying creation; a sublime hope, which is neither cireum- 
scribed nor creed-bound, pervade the pages. The author enters fully 
into the new conception of life which is rapidly overcoming the old 
religious ideas as the rising sun overcomes the night. She has grasped } 
the new ideal of God and man, life and duty, and this gives to her poems 
a vitality and worth which are entirely absent from the pages of those 
who write for the ease-loving, dilettante who clings to the old-time 
standard of “art for art’s sake.’”’ The principal poem gives to this 
volume its title, ‘* An Erring Woman's Love.” It is a powerful sermon. 
It depicts a woman who has sinned for gold; who, rather than toil 
in rags, seeks ease through sin. Of this woman and her fatal choice 
our author, in her opening lines, observes: 

Who looks beneath life’s outer crust 

Is satisfied that God is just; 

Who looks not under, but about, 

Finds much to make him sad with doubt. 

For Virtue walks with feet worn bare, 

While Sin rides by with coach and pair: 





Men praise the modest heart and chaste, 
And yet they let it go to waste, 

And follow, fierce to have and hold, 
Some creature, wanton, selfish, bold. 


She saw but this, life’s outer side, 

No higher faith was hers to guide; 

She worshipped gold and hated toil; 
And hence her youth with all its soil, 
With all its sins too dark to name, 

Of secret crimes and public shame, 
With all its trail of broken lives, 

Of ruined homes, neglected wives, 

And weeping mothers. Proud and gay 
She went her devastating way 

With untouched brow and fadeless grace. 


At length into her life comes a man who fires in her soul for the first 
time the deep passion of a deathless love. He left her, but not until he 
had awakened in her heart that which until now had slumbered, — her 
real self. Then, leaping from the dungeon to which it had been driven, 
springs accusing Conscience. The past is unfolded. 

Accusing memories rose. She felt ¢ 
\ loneiiness that seemed to belt 

The universe in its embrace. 

It was as if from some high place 

A giant hand had reached and hurled 

To nothingness her petty world, 


And left her staring, awed, alone, 
Up into regions vast, unknown. 
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There is no other loneliness 

That can so sadden and oppress, 
As when beside the burned-out fire 
Of sated passion and desire 

The wakening spirit, in a glance, 
Beholds its lost inheritance 


At length she falls upon her knees in an abandon of wretchedness. 


To her lips so unused to prayer come timidly, — 


* Lord, let me be a child again 

And grow up good.” The strange prayer said, 
Like some o’er-weary child, her head 

She pillowed on her arm, and wept 

Low, shuddering sobs, until she slept 

And dreamed; and in that dream she thought 
She sat within a vine-wreathed cot ; 

An infant slumbered on her breast ; 

She crooned a lullaby, and pressed 

Its waxen hand against her cheek 

While one too proud and fond to speak, 

The happy father of the child, 


Stood near, and gazing on them, smiled. 





She woke while still the lullaby 
Was on her lips—then such a cry, 
As souls in fabled realms below 
Might utter, voiced her awful woe 


The mighty moral labor pain 

Of new-born conscience racked her brain 
And tore her soul. She understood 

The meaning now of womanhood 

And chastity, and o’er her came 

The full, dark sense of all her shame 


Vivid, and at times highly dramatic, are the lines which depict the 
hopelessness of the newly awakened soul as it pleads with the Infinite 
for the lost jewel of chastity. Then leaped forth a great truth, which 
is one of the most pertinent questions of the new day, and indicates 
that the hour is at hand when the vicious double standard must be 
abolished, when womanhood will demand a * white life for two.’ In 
these lines Mrs. Wilcox simply raised again the question which Helen 
Gardener puts with such terrible power in her great novel, “Is This 
Your Son, My Lord ?” 

Why, men have trod the burning track 
Of sin for years, and then gone back! 
And cannot I for sin atone, 
Or did Christ die for men alone’ 
When God formed worlds, He failed to make 
\ path for erring feet to take 
Back into light and peace again, 
Unless they were the feet of men 
When woman errs, and then regrets, 


Her sun of hope forever sets 


The awful loneliness which comes to a heart which, through awakened 
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consciousness of a higher life, is stung with remorse, and yet who finds 
in society so little of the divine spirit of altruism, especially in its 
attitude toward erring woman, is hinted at in these lines, when the 
subject of the poem prepares for self-destruction: 


She seemed to stand upon a brink ; 

Behind her loomed the sinful past, 

Below her rocks, beyond her vast 

And awful darkness. Not one ray 

Of sun or star to show the way ! 

She drew a long and shuddering breath. 
Chere is no other path but death 

For me to tread,” she sighed, ** and so 


I will prepare my house and go.”’ 


Part second of this poem lifts the veil and gives us a glimpse of the 
poet’s conception of the beyond, a conception far more probable and 
rational than that which came to the Calvinistic-moulded mind of 
Milton. The soul of the dead is represented as awaking, but under the 
delusion that ‘the potion has failed and that she still dwells in the 
mortal body. She, however, is enlightened by a voice by her side. 
Looking up 

She saw a weird and shadowy crowd 


With anguished lips, and shoulders bowed, 


While a voice answered 
With yonder shuddering, woeful throng 
Of suicides thy ways belong 
Close to the earth a shadowy band, 
Unseen but seeing all, they stand 
Until their natural time to die, 
As God intended, shall draw nigh 
On earth repentant, sick of sin, 
A ministering angel thou hadst been, 
Whose patient toil and deeds divine 
Had rescued souls as sad as thine 
Each deed a firm ascending stair 
ro lead bevond thy great despair 
But now it 1s thy mournful fate 
ro linger here and meditate 
When God shall send 
A second death to b hy friend, 
Thou need’st not fear a darker fate 


Go forth with yonder throng and wait 


While this is the longest poem in the work, there are many others of 
beauty and strength. The following, entitled *‘Two Women,” is a 
sermon in song, and reveals the author's strong love nature. In spirit 
how like the action of Jesus with the woman taken in sin is this poem : 


I know two women, and one is chaste 
And cold as the snows on a winter waste, 
Stainless ever in act and thought 

As aman, born dumb, in speech crrs not 


But she has malice toward her kind, 


A cruel tongue and a jealous mind 
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Void of pity and full of greed, 
She judges the world by her narrow creed 
A brewer of quarrels, a breeder of hate, 


Yet she holds the key to ** Society's” Gate 


rhe other woman, with heart of flame, 

Went mad for a love that marred her name 

And out of the grave of her murdered faith 

She rose like a soul that has passed through death 
Her aims are noble, her pity so broad, 

t covers the world like the mercy of God. 

A soother of discord, a healer of woes, 

Peace follows her footsteps wherever she goes 

rhe worthier life of the two, no doubt, 

And yet * Society” locks her out 


Here is another waif which contains the spirit of the new day: — 
Thoughts do not need the wings of words 
To fly to any goal. 
Like subtle lightnings, not like birds, 
They speed from soul to soul 


Hide in your heart a bitter thought, 
Still it has power to blight. 

Think Love, although you speak it not, 
It gives the world more light. 


A poem entitled ‘‘ The Eternal Will” contains many noble thoughts. 
I have space, however, for only one stanza:— 
rhere is no thing we cannot overcome 
Say not thy evil instinct is inherited, 
Or that some trait inborn makes thy whole life forlorn, 
And calls down punishment that 1s not merited. 
Back of thy parents and grand-parents lies 
rhe Great Eternal Will. That, too, is thine 
Inheritance; strong, beautiful, divine, 


Sure lever of success for one who tries. 


I close this notice with a characteristic poem, illustrating far better 
than any description the deep faith which characterizes those whose 
brows are bathed in the light of the religion of the morrow; they who 
have cast aside the shackles of creed and dogma, but who hold to all 
that is vital, uplifting, or divine in pure religion. 

Luck is the tuning of our inmost thought 
lo chord with God’s great plan. That done, ah, know, 
rhy silent wishes to results shall grow, 
And day by day shall miracles be wrought 
Once let thy being selflessly be brought 
To chime with universal good, and lo! 
What music from the spheres shall through thee flow! 
What benefits shall come to thee unsought! 
Shut out the noise of traffic! Rise above 
The body’s clamor! With the soul's fine ear 
Attune thyself to harmonies divine 
All, all are writien in the key of Love 
Keep to the score, and thou hast naught to fear, 
Achievements yet undreamed of shall be thine 
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‘* An Erring Woman’s Love” is richly bound in colored cloth, stamped 
in gold and silver, with gilt edges. It is handsomely illustrated with 
numerous full-page illustrations printed on heavy plate paper. It is a 
superb gift volume. A cheaper edition, printed on smaller pages, bound 
plain and without illustrations, is also issued. 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO THE ART OF TEACHING.* 

‘Psychology Applied to the Art of Teaching,” by Professor Joseph 
Baldwin of the University of Texas, is one of the best short works on this 
absorbing theme now before the public. It belongs to Appleton’s pop- 
ular International Educational Series. All persons interested in psy- 
chology, psychical research, and kindred subjects should read this 
work. Few men possess, in as eminent degree as Professor Baldwin, the 
rare power of presenting his theme in a clear and concise manner. With 
afew sentences he brings before the reader’s mind his thoughts in such 
a manner as to be retained. The idea seems to be so presented as to 
photograph itself upon the mind. The volume is divided in six parts, 
discussing the following branches of the subject: Education of the per- 
ceptive powers, education of the representative powers, education of the 
thought powers, education of the emotions, education of the will powers, 
and the art of teaching. I can cordially recommend this work, not only 
to teachers, although of course it is written especially for them, but 
to all persons interested in psychology. B. O. FLOWER. 


SUGGESTION.?+ 

The attention of the reading world is now turned to psychological 
and psychical realms. Even science is beginning to appreciate the fact 
that patient study may result in far more than mere speculation. It is 
not strange that this general interest should be improved by novelists. 
Unfortunately, few persons capable of writing in an entertaining manner 
are sufficiently acquainted with the subject to write in an authoritative 
or scientific way, and, this being the case, readers are frequently led 
into misapprehension and exaggerated ideas which are unwarranted 
by the facts. This is always to be deplored; and from the information I 
have received from practical demonstrators in hypnotism, as well as my 
own investigations in this department of research, I am led to believe 
that Mabel Collins has fallen into this common error in her latest novel, 
‘*Suggestion.”’ It is true astrong, magnetic person, who has never dissi- 
pated his powers by intemperance or excesses, might gain a powerful 
mesmeric control over even so bright and positive a lady as her heroine; 
but that a youth who had spent years in riotous living, who was wont 
to spend his nights in revels, and who had squandered a fortune in 


** Psychology Applied to the Art of Teaching.” By Joseph Baldwin, A. M., 
LL. D. Cloth, pp. 381. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


t** Suggestion,”’ a novel by Mabel Collins. Cloth, price $1.25. Published by Lovell, 
Gestefeld & Co., New York. 
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excesses and debauchery, could hold a strong, clean-souled, positive 
woman in the toils of his will, and compel her to do his bidding in 
defiance of her wishes, is improbable, if it is not absolutely impossible. 
This story reminds one of some of Mrs. Henry Woods’ or Miss Braddon’s 
novels, only the author is working in a new field. I cannot feel that the 
novel is worth the buying or the reading, unless a person desires sim- 
ply to be absorbed in a story regardless of literary value or scientific 
accuracy. The book is handsomely printed and beautifully bound. 


Wuo Pays Your Taxes ?* 

There is no greater misapprehension in economics than the idea that 
taxes are paid by persons upon whom they are directly assessed. It is 
this mistaken idea which works confusion in the farmer’s mind and 
causes him to advocate a tax upon money and mortgages and other 
personal property. It is his belief that by more stringent laws of assess- 
ment, more inquisitorial codes of search, he can make the wealthy men 
of the cities pay their proper proportion of tax. Upon this basis, also, 
the workman computes his own escape from tax by advocating the rigid 
assessment of the great city store and warehouse. 

If we were to suppose that the taxes upon personal property were 
properly assessed, that each merchant and manufacturer actually paid 
taxes on a true valuation of his goods, such as the law requires, the 
operation of the inexorable law of incidence would make it just that 
much harder for the mechanic, the small trader, and the farmer. The 
great business man would simply shift just that much more to the 
consumer. 

Broadly, the matter may be stated thus: Every tax which makes trade 
and production difficult is added to the erpense of production and trade, 
and is paid in the end by the consumer, and consequently by the many 
for the benefit of the few. 

The farmer, by attempting to take the trade and manufacture of the 
city, finds himself paying the taxes in the extra cost of the cloth, machin- 
ery, and other articles he buys, or in the continued high cost when prices 
should fall with increase of production. This last consideration is most 
important. As production increases in effectiveness, prices of manu- 
factured articles should fall in proportion, and wages should rise. Itis. 
the power of monopoly which comes in to prevent both of these desired 
results. It may be stated thus: Monopoly to-day pays the minimum of 
tax, while production and labor (by loss of wages) pays the maximum of 
tax, while the tax levied upon production and trade falls finally upon 
the consumer, All taxes being paid out of possible savings, it follows 
that the man who consumes the major part of his income in living pays 
the maximum of tax. 

In other words, all taxes levied upon trade and production are shifted 
ees Who Pays Your Taxes?” A consideration of taxation by David A. Wells, George 
H. Andrews, Thomas G. Shearman, etc. G. P. Putnam, New York. 
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from shoulder to shoulder till they rest at last on the man least able to 
bear them, who has no special privilege and who cannot shift his taxes 
by arbitrarily increasing the price of the product of his hands; that is, 
the farmer and the laborer. 

All indirect taxation has this effect, and that is the central lesson of 
the little book edited by Butler Hall and published by Putnam of New 
York. The farmers should read the chapter by Thomas G. Shearman on 
the taxing of personal property as set forth in a study of facts in Ohio. 
It is complete in its showing of the failure of the present system, which 
lets the city off with the minimum of actual tax (so far as monopolies 
are concerned) and fosters a system of indirect taxation which is 
directly burdensome to the workingman and the farmer. 

The system advocated is the exemption of personal property and 
improvements and the substitution of a direct tax upon all privileges in 
land. The more money we have, the cheaper interest will be ; the more 
houses we have, the cheaper rents will be; the more unrestricted trade 
and production, the lower will be the cost of articles produced, and this 
without lowering wages ; for with the exemption of personal property 
and improvements from burdens, production will be enormously in- 
creased and demand for labor will give the laborer the power to demand 
higher wages instead of submitting to less ; and privilege, monopoly, 
will pay its taxes, 

I wish this little book could be read by the farmers and the workers 
everywhere. It is full of just the sort of information needed to clear up 
false ideas about ‘‘ Who Pays Your Taxes ?”’ HAMLIN GARLAND. 


A TRUE SON OF LIBERTY.* 

A story of the civil war written from a non-partisan point of view, by 
F. P. Williams. This story is not remarkable as a story. The author 
desires to show how easy it is for a sincere and honest lover of free 
thought and speech, a true lover of humanity, whose opinions run 
counter to the popular thought of the hour, especially when men’s 
passions are aroused, to find himself ostracized by what is termed the 
“best element.”’ In this story the hero, a minister, who is regarded in 
war times as a rebel, is tarred, feathered, and so brutally injured as to 
cause death on account of his opinions. His persecution reminds us of 
several similar but more atrocious outrages which have been perpetrated 
by the present administration; as, for example, the arrest and criminal 
prosecution, through the Postal Department, of Rev. J. B. Caldwell for 
publishing a plea for social purity, after he had criticised the Postal 
Department. The chief value of * A True Son of Liberty” lies in the 
fact that it will make men think and also take broader views of life. It 
will make men more tolerant, though by many it will be considered a 
very unpatriotic story. 

— A True Son of Liberty.” By F. P. Williams. Cloth, pp. 190. Published for the 
author by E. Scott, 154 West 239th Street, New York 
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A CLOSE SHAVE.* 

Lovers of literature of the character of Jules Verne’s “ Around the 
World in Eighty Days” will enjoy Thomas W. Knox's story entitled ‘‘ A 
Close Shave.”’ Itis astory of a voyage around the world in seventy days. 
In the preface the author observes: 

The object of the following is to show the possibility of making a journey around 
the world in seventy days from the time of starting, and to present the various aids to 
travel and communication which have appeared since Jules Verne published his famous 
volume entitled “ Around the World in Eighty Days.” Various scientific discoveries 
and inventions are thus brought to the reader’s attention in their adaptation to the 
needs of the heroes of “ A Close Shave.” The geographical descriptions, routes, time- 
tables, monsoons, etc., may be relied upon as correct, and also the practices of pirates, 
boatmen, and other people encountered by the travellers in their adventurous journey. 

The story is written, I should judge, for boys, and it abounds in advent- 
ures more or less probable. Itis not a healthy work, as it is calculated 
to excite the roving spiritin youths; while the description of how the 
heroes slew the Chinese and Malay pirates is entirely out of keeping with 
the best thought of the hour. Then there is the presence of the melo- 
dramatic and mock-heroie which one expects in such works as ** Around 
the World in Eighty Days’’ and “ Mr. Barnes of New York,” which, 
however strongly they appeal to immature tastes, nauseate a lover of 
literature. Like the conventional melodrama, the heroes are constantly 
facing death, but always escaping. The end, of course, is satisfactory to 


those in sympathy with the hero. 
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States Book Co.. New York. 


“TypeE; A REAL RoMANCE oF THE SoutTH SEAs.” Cloth, pp. 389; 


price, $1.50. Published by United States Book Co., New York. 
“THe INTERPRETER’S Houses,” by B. Paul Neuman. Cloth, pp. 207. 
Published by T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, London. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Some Contributors the Past 
Year. 

Tue following are a few of the emi- 

nent 


during 


names which have appeared as 
contributors to Tuk ARENA during the 
Hon. 
Savage, 
Bartol, 


Campbell, 


past year: Camille 
David A. Wells, 
Edgar Faweett, 

Mary A. Helen 
Prof. T. Funck-Brentano of Paris, Dr. 
George Stuart, D. C. L., Hamlin Garland, 


Flammarion, 
Rev. M. J. 
Rev, C. A. 
Livermore, 


Louise Chandler Moulton, Henry Wood, 
Dr. Richard Hodgson, LL. D., Prof. A. N. 
Hon. Wal- 
ter Clark, LL. D., of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina, Gen. J. B. Weaver 
of Iowa, Prof. Rodes Buchanan, 
M.D., W. D. MeCrackan, A.M., Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
May Wright Sewall, Emil Blum, Ph. D., 
Frances E. Willard, Sara 


Jannaris of Athens, Greece, 


Jos. 


A. Underwood, 
Ibn Ishak, Prof. Willis 
Boughton of the Ohio State University, 
Mrs. Annie Miller, 
Steele, Gail Hamilton, 
Hughes, D. D., 


gressmen G,. F. 


James A. Herne, 


Jenness Frances M 
Rev. Thomas P. 
Lady Harberton, 
Williams, W. T. 
Watson, Marriott 
J.C. Burrows and William M. Springer, 
M. French-Sheldon, Prof. A. E. Dolbear 
of Tufts College, B. F. Underwood, Helen 
Mrs. Lew Wallace, 
Will Allen Dromgoole, James H. Kyle, 
Joaquin Miller, Prof. 
Bixby, Ph.D. The above partial list of 
contributors fer the past twelve months 


(Con- 
Ellis, 


Thomas E. Brosius, 


H. Gardener, Gen. 


and James T. 


indicates how catholic in the range of 
thought is this magazine, and how thor- 
oughly the truly progressive and reform- 
ative spirit of the age finds expression in 
the pages of THe ARENA. It has been 
our aim to make THE ARENA a busy 
man’s library, essential to every earnest 
THE ARENA fol 
1893 will be even more brilliant than Tur 


ARENA of the past. 


and progressive person. 


The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy. 

ARENA Rev. Dr. A. 
Albans, Warwickshire, 
will enter THe ARENA in defence 


In the Decembe1 
Nicholson, St. 


Eng., 


He will make 
a remarkably strong arguinent. 


of Shakespeare's claims. 
Among 
the eminent thinkers who will be heard 
in this celebrated case either as attor- 


neys, jurors, or specialists rendering 


Mar 
quis of Lorne, Edmund Gosse, Professor 


opinions, are the foliowing: “he 
Donaldson, principal of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, Scotland, ex-President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, Gov. William E. Russell 
of Massachusetts, E. C. Stedman, Apple- 
ton Morgan, president of the New York 
Shakespeare Society, Col. Robert G. In- 
gersoll, Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, Prof. 
N. S. Shaler of Prof. A. E, 
Dolbear of Tufts, Henry Irving, Joseph 
Luther R. Marsh, Mary A. 
Livermore, Henry W. Hilliard, Lewis O. 
Brastow, Dr. C. A. Bartol, Rev. M. J. 
Savage, George M. Towle, Gen. Marcus 
J. Wright, A. R. MacDonough, William 
E. Sheldon, Francis E, Abbott, Thomas 
G. Shearman, Henry George, Franklin 
H. Head, Hon. A. A. Adee, Mrs. Henry 
Pott, and Frances E. Willard. 


Harvard, 


Jefferson, 


wenn 
Women Wage-Earners. 
The first paper of Helen Campbell's 
notable series of papers on Women Wage- 
earners, their Past, Present, and Future, 
will be a the 


feature of December 


ARENA, No social reformer or person 
interested in the advancement of woman 
afford to these remarkable 


can miss 


papers. 


Alfred Russel Wallace on Socialism. 
Alfred Russel Wallace will contribute 
a notable paper to an early issue of Tur 
‘*The Next Social 
giving his the 


necessary remedy for the social inequal- 


ARENA on Step in 


views as to 


Progress,”’ 
ities of modern civilization. This pape 
will be one of a series on social wrongs 
and remedies. 


Napoleon Ney on Occultism in Paris. 
Among the notable papers which will 

the 

will be an 


appear in December or 


ARENA, 


January 
essay written by 


Napoleon Ney, the grandson of the great 


xxv 





Ixxvi 


Marshal of France. M. 
ocecultism in 


Ney discusses 
Paris in a manner which 
will be exceedingly interesting to ou. 


readers. 
RAPPER 


Suicides and our Civilization. 

A careful and scholarly writer is now 
preparing for THk ARENA a paper on 
‘* Suicides and Civilization.’ It will con- 
tain statistics reaching back for a num- 
ber of years, and comparative tables 
illustrating the ratio of suicides in va- 
rious great American cities. Next it will 
discuss the leading causes and the reme- 
dies. It will be one of the most valuable 


papers of our series of present day 
problems, which will render Tur ARENA 
for 1893 indispensable to thoughtful and 
wide-awake people. 

eee 


Stories by Will Allen Dromgoole. 


Among the many Southern writers 
who, during recent years, have acquired 
fame by their admirable work in char- 
acter sketches and short stories, no one 
has risen more rapidly than Miss Will 
Allen Dromgoole. Many of her short 
stories, as, for example, ‘“* The Heart of 


Old Hickory,” 


presenting human nature in fiction as 


display a rare power of 


only a genius can picture it. Some of 


her character sketches, as, for instance, 
‘“*Fiddling his Way to Fame,” are also 


superb. This month we give a strong 
story by this gifted young Southerner, 
and during 1893 Tur ARENA will present 
the cream of her work in the line of short 
stories and character sketches. 
aan 
Mr. Savage’s Important Contribution to 
Psychical Science. 

I desire to call special attention to the 
this 
issue of Ture ARENA, because it is one of 
the of recent 
months on a subject which is rapidly 
Tho 
preceding papers of Mr. Savage's series 


admirable paper of Mr. Savage in 


most important papers 


growing in interest and importance. 


have been interesting and valuable as 
presenting many carefully verified psy- 
chical cases of a remarkable nature. In 
this paper the author makes many inter- 
The real 
significance of these important problems 


esting and logical deductions. 


THE ARENA, 


will not be appreciated until men have 


grown great enough to rise above the 
arrogance of materialistic thought, which 
is a reaction from the all but universal 
the past the 


sightedness of ecclesiasticism, which have 


credulity of and short- 
hitherto so often opposed all honest in- 
vestigation, owing to the fear that the 
establishment of new truths relating to 
the psychic realm would compel a re- 
vision of old-time creeds and dogmas. 


—ornr> 


The Poet of the Sierras. 

In this issue we publish as a frontis- 
piece a recent portrait of the unique 
figure in our literature, Joaquin Miller. 
This picture, which is as unconventional 
as is the poet himself, was taken for us 
and represents Mr. Miller on his own 
premises preparing for a little morning 
The 
which 
** Heine,” 


exercise. poem, ‘** Dawn in San 


Diego,” appears under his real 


name, contains many lines of 


great beauty. 


4 Long Look Forward. 
Mr. Will N. 


writer who has won an enviable place 


Harben, another Southern 


among the rising young authors of the 
New 
conceit to 


entitled 


South, contributes an 
this number of 
“In the 
Mr. Harben’s story “ Almost Persuaded” 


interesting 
Tink ARENA 
Year Ten Thousand.” 


has enjoyed a wide circulation, and, as I 
have before observed, must have accom- 
plished much good, as it is one of the 
The 
Arena Publishing Company will at an 


noblest sermons I have ever read. 


eerly date publish a new story by Mr. 
Harben, which is by far his best and most 


It is entitled ** A Romance 
+] 


finished work. 


of a Southern Town.’ 


A Story for Our Times. 

A really noble story, giving a woman's 
view of the broader life of woman, has 
just appeared from the press of Lovell, 
Gestefeld & Co. It is entitled ‘“ The 
Woman Who Dares,” and is written by 
Ursula N. Gestefeld. 
presentation of what expanding woman- 
hood demands. I shall shortly review it 
at length. The price is $1.25, published 
only in cloth. 


It is a magnificent 





NOTES AND 


The Coal Trust and the Poor. 


Notwithstanding the spasmodic pro- 
test of the press and the dismay of the 
public, the nineteenth century free-boot- 
ers who live in palaces and bleed the 
nation that they may lavish millions on 
mistresses, race horses, banquets, sum- 
mer villas, and yachts, continue to form 
great trusts which widen the gulf be- 
tween the poor and the rich and prepare 
the field for revolution. I notice that 
the great coal trust has succeeded thus 
early in the season in raising the price of 
coal to six dollars a ton, which when re- 
tailed out by the basket, as it is to the 
very poor, doubtless means eight or nine 
dollars a ton; and these very poor are 
Is it any 
wonder that crime increases, or that the 


already on starvation’s brink. 


dead sea of want and despair is broaden- 
Have 


a care, gentlemen; you are sowing to the 


ing with each succeeding month? 


wind! 


“The Dream Child.” 


Florence Huntley, the well-known edi- 
torial writer and newspaper correspond- 
ent, has written a 
occult 
Child.”’ 
presentation of Theosophy as taught by 
the best thinkers of 


have ever read, and it is presented in the 


remarkable 
‘* The 


It is the strongest 


most 


romance entitled Dream 


and clearest 
India which we 
form of a most charming romance. All 
persons at the present time should be 
acquainted with the leading or 
thought of 


they agree 


central 
Buddhism, whether or not 
this 
physical philosophy. 
the 
ligion in a most fascinating manner. 
“The Child”’ is a noble work. 
Its ethical teaching is very exalted; its 
atmosphere very pure and inviting. The 
interest in the story is well sustained, and 
it will increase the spirit of tolerance, as 
wel! as enlarge the intellectual and moral 
vision of every reader. I hope to be 
able to review it at length in our next 
issue. The price in paper is 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. Published by The 
Publishing Company. 


with elaborate meta- 
This story gives 
higher 


aspects of the ancient re- 


Dream 


Arena 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott will contribute a 
paper on a live theme to an early num- 
ber of Tnkr ARENA. He is 


one of our 


foremost ministers — a worthy successor 
to the Immortal Beecher. 


ween 
Bacon or Shakespeare. 

Among the eminent persons who have 
consented to serve as jurors in the Bacon- 
Shakespeare case since our last issue are 
the Marquis of Lorne, Edmund Gosse, 
Professor James Donaldson of St. An- 
drews University, Scotland, and Henry 
Irving. This case grows in interest, and 
will prove one of the most interesting 
literary discussions of the year. 


—~=—=asrs—™»S 


Bishop J. L. Spalding. 

Bishop J. L. Spalding will be heard in 
the pages of THE ARENA in an early 
issue. He is one of the clearest think- 
ers and most earnest workers among the 
eminent prelates of the Catholic Church, 
Next to Ireland he probably 
better represents the American impulses 
in the Charch 


Bishop 


Roman than 


any other 


bishop. 


Dr. Hughes on Afghan Question. 

No man in America to-day is so well 
able to write authoritatively upon the 
Afghan Thomas P, 


Hughes, this month furnishes our 


question as Rev. 
who 
readers with many most interesting facts 
which he alone is able to properly 
This paper will, I feel confi- 
dent, be read with keen interest by our 
readers. 


present. 


A Roman Prelate on Sunday Opening 
of the Fair. 


Bishop 


John Lansing Spalding eof 
Peoria will contribute a paper to an early 
issue of Tuk ARENA on ‘* The Sunday 
Opening of the World’s Fair.” 


-_—_——r—rrr—rnr- 


For the Comfort of Those Who Fear 
Cholera. 

A friend forwards the following clip- 
ping from the Cleveland World. Think- 
ing that our readers might be sufficiently 
interested in it to try the suggested pre- 
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ventive in case they happened in cholera 
infected regions, we publish it in full :— 


During the terrible epidemics of °66 
and '67 I tested, most fully, the efficacy 
of Dr. Constantine Hering’s preventive 
of cholera, which is simple enough, being 
the flowers of sulphur, worn constantly 
in the socks. To quote from the eminent 
gentleman: “ Put half a teaspoonful of 
the flowers of sulphur into each sock 
every morning during the epidemic, for 
cholera will never cross a line of sulphu- 
rated hydrogen.”’ And he further said: 
‘*Among the many thousands who fol- 
lowed this, my advice, not a case of cholera 
occurred.”’” And of the many hundreds 
of my friends in St. Louis and Memphis, 
whom I persuaded to use sulphur, none 
were attacked by the dread disease, 
though it was raging fiercely. 

It is not at all unpleasant used exter- 
nally, and after a few days’ use — four or 
five—the system becomes charged with 
sulphurated hydrogen, as will appear 
from the discoloration of silver carried in 
the pocket, which, being death to the 
cholera germ, renders an attack impos- 
sible. Again Asiatic cholera has reached 
this country and begun its deadly work. 
I most earnestly urge that all my readers 
will use sulphur as above directed. Its 
fumes are now relied onas a disinfectant; 
and taken into the system through the 
pores of the feet, one becomes a veritable 
walking battery. 

The dead physician to whom I refer 
was a very learned and very practical 


man, 
eee 


Industrial Unrest in the Old World. 

The London Daily Chronicle of Septem- 
ber 8th contained an editorial of a column 
in length noticing approvingly our paper 
on the ‘* Menace of Plutocracy.”’ In clos- 
ing the article the writer observes :— 

The editor of THe ARENA believes 
with but too solid reason that this is a 
critical stage in the history of the Repub- 
lic, and unless prompt measures are taken 
to prevent injustice on the part of capital, 
and amicably and peacefully to adjust 
the grievances between wealth and labor, 
the next decade will be marked by great 
social disturbances and terrible loss of 
life. The lesson has its application on 
this side of the Atlantic also. 


——on—"n—a—'r"—s"> 


Esoteric Teaching in the World’s Great 
Religions. 

A feature of THE ARENA for 1893 will 

be a series of papers on Esoteric Teaching 

in the World’s Great Religions, one of the 


ARENA. 


most interesting and important series of 
metaphysical papers of 
They are prepared by a well-known and 


recent times. 


scholarly writer, and will be read with 
great interest and profit by our readers. 


Books and Children. 

Few parents consider how much influ- 
ence books exert, or might exert, on the 
minds of their children. Good books of 
an interesting character are the best of 
all Christmas, New Year, or birth-day 
presents, especially for the young. They 
enrich the mind while affording lasting 
pleasure of the highest and purest kind. 
If parents would set aside for good books 
the money usually spent on compara- 
tively useless presents during the holiday 
season, they would be conferring a real 
benefit upon their loved ones: a benefit 
which in many carry a 
helpful reflex influence on many other 


cases would 
lives. Is not this a question for your 
thoughtful consideration at this season 
of the year ? 

A Moral Victory. 

A notable moral victory has been won 
by the women of New Orleans, led by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon. 
of the Crescent City had passed a most 


The Council 


infamous ordinance at the instigation of 
a young doctor and others who hoped to 
be immensely benefited by this class 
legislation. The ordinance proposed to 
license prostitution and place the inmates 
of houses of ill fame under the surveil- 
lance of the doctor in question and his 
aids. In other words, the system which 
has had such a debasing effect on morals 
in Paris was proposed for New Orleans, 
but for the Mrs. 
Saxon, Mrs. Katharine Nobles, and other 


and brave action of 
high-minded ladies of the Crescent City 
become a law. 
of the 


the measure would have 
All honor to the 
Crescent City! 


noble women 


An Interesting Economic Paper. 
In this issue will be found an interest- 
Dunning on “ The 
It is a thoughtful 


ing paper by N. A. 
Volume of Currency.” 
paper for the times, dealing with a prob- 





NOTES 


lem which we predict will occupy the 


attention of our lawmakers more than 
any other national issue during the next 
four years. 


RMR ARI I 
Gone from Earth. 
The loved wife and helpful companion 


Mr. 
Toronto, Canada, has re- 


of one of our valued contributors, 
P. Cameron of 
cently passed from the scenes of life. 
In his hour of deep grief my heart goes 
out to the invalid and the 
motherless children with feeling of deep- 


husband 


est sympathy, and with pleasure I give 
place to a little memorial poem written 
in memory of the spirit which has passed 
into the splendors of a more perfect 
day. 

KATE CAMERON. 


DIED IN TORONTO, CANADA, AUG. 9, A. 


And hast thou left us for a better land? 
Borne on the white wings of an angel band, 
Entering the portals of the land of rest 
Where all is calm and peace, forever blest 


Thy work was done, thy fight well won, 


Earth's exile o’er; nor moon nor sun 
Shall beam on thee again This shore 


With noisy waves shall bear thy feet no more. 


Loved wife and mother, whisper in our ear 
Some wonted word to drive away the tear; 
Shed on us something of the glorious light. 
We think of thee, thy image crowds our sight. 


We feel thee near us, yet no sound we hear 
Of angel wings; nor dost thou say, I’m here. 
Speak, spirit, speak! we wait, and yet we fear 


That Death forbids the word our hearts to cheer 


The Spirit Answers. 

Yes, it is true the icy hand of Death 

Has sealed forever all of mortal breath. 

My tongue would gladly tell the joy I know, 

My arms would twine where often twined below, 


But for the veil. That shuts out mortal view 


You shall ascend to me I cannot come to you 


} 


Deep as the love on earth to you I bore, 
*T was but a fragment broken from this shore. 


Think not, though silent to a mortal’s ear, 
That I, a spirit, cease to give you cheer 

Or guard your journey from the rising sun 
Till evening star proclaims your labor done. 


I'm ever near you, hear your every sigh ; 
My wings you see not, yet believe me nigh; 
I’m only waiting till my Master wills 


To speak the word that o’er my spirit thrills. 
That word is, Go and touch the mortal hand 
Of those you loved once in the far-off land ; 
Tell them I bid them to come here 

And join thee, wife and mother, in this sphere 


AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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Lady Somerset and Frances E. Willard 
in The Arena. 

Among papers of special interest which 
will early appear in THE ARENA are con- 
tributions from the pens of Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss Frances E. Willard. 
The Genius of 
the New Temperance Movement in Eng- 
land,’’ while Miss Willard will write upon 
‘*The Modern Temperance Movement in 
America.”’ 


former discusses ‘* The 


—_—"~ 


The West in Literature. 

A paper of more than ordinary interest 
in this number of THe ARENA is the 
clear, strong, and thoughtful paper by 
Hamlin Garland on ** The West in Litera- 


ture.’’ It will be read with special inter- 
est by young authors, but I imagine all 
our readers will enjoy it. Mr. Garland 
bids fair to lead the new school of veri- 
tists or impressionists now becoming a 
“The West in 
is the opening paper of a 


real power in literature, 
Literature” 
series of contributions of special value to 
lovers of American literature and art. 
The second paper of this series will ap- 
pear from the pen of the gifted sculptor, 
Wm. Ordway Parker, entitled “* An Amer- 
ican School of Sculpture.” 


~—“—“~—~—<—<—_—_—“—_—~ 


An Important Contribution to Educa- 
tional Literature. 

We desire to call special attention to 
the brilliant and scholarly paper of Pro- 
fessor J. * The New Ed- 
ucation and its Practical Application.” 


R. Buchanan on 


It is one of those noble productions which 
belong to the literature of progress, and 
which carry thoughts and suggestions 
which will be brought into general use 
at an early date. We shall shortly pub- 
lish another paper, no less interesting, 
from the pen of Professor Buchanan, 
dealing chietly with industrial education. 


—orn> 


The December Arena. 


Among the good things which will ap- 
pear in the December ARENA will be 
paper by Bishop J. L. Spalding of Peoria 
Ill., on ‘**The Opening of the World’ 
Fair on Sunday’’; a paper by T. V. Pow 
derly on 


“Government Ownership ¢ 





xxx 


Railways '’; a paper by W. P. MeLaughlin 
on ‘‘ Evictions In Tenement House Dis- 
tricts of New York City during the Past 
Year,” in which many startling facts will 
be given, all taken from the official rec- 
ords. This will be the first paper of a 
series on our present social conditions, 
which will run through THe ARENA for 
1893, making it absolutely indispensable 
to all persons interested in the social 
“The Occult in 
Paris,’ by Napoleon Ney, the first paper 


problems of the day. 


of our second series of psychical papers. 
M. Ney isa grandson of the great Marshal 
of France, and has made a careful study 
of occultism in the French metropolis, 
and discusses in a most interesting man- 
ner the widespread interest in all matters 
of a metaphysical and occult character. 
Dr. A. Nicholson, one of England’s great- 
est Shakespearean scholars, will present 
a powerful paper in defence of the Shakes- 
pearean authorship of the plays ascribed 
to William Shakespeare. 
be a very notable contribution. 


This papey will 
Many 
other papers of special interest will ap- 
this number, which 


pear in opens the 


seventh volume of THe ARENA. 
PRPPPPOODA 


A Spoil of Office. 

The 
contains the following concise review of 
+A Spoil of Oftice”’ :— 

** A Spoil of Office”’ is Mr. Hatmlin Gar- 
land’s best novel thus far. It deals with 
the new types of manhood and woman- 
hood, and the new issues of life and 
motive in the northern Mississippi 
Valley. The hero is an lowa boy, whom 
through his school days and early strug- 
gles on the prairie farm we follow to the 
halls of Congress. We have strong side- 
lights thrown upon the agrarian move- 
ments of the West and upon the low 
standards and actual corruptions that 
taint our American political life. 


Of this remarkable novel of Western 
life, the New York World of September 
17 has this to say : 


Reriew of Reviews for October 


THE ARENA. 


It is a criticism of American life from 
several points of view; a piece of fiction 
drawn from actual occurrences; a novel 
based on historical events; a wholesome 
sample of realistic writing; that is to say, 
it deals with real people who are import- 
ant factors in the sociological advance- 
ment of the United States, and not at 
all with the exclusive class that repre- 
sents nothing but leisure, money, and 
morbidity. 

The writer after giving almost a column 
review to the work closes it in the follow- 
ing language :— 

The denouement of the story is some- 
thing like that of Dickens’ ‘‘ Great Ex- 
pectations.’”” We do not see Talcott and 
Miss Wilbur married, but that event is 
satisfactorily indicated. Garland is a 
strong and refreshing writer, and it is to 
be hoped that he will not permit success 
to conventionalize him. His picture of 
Bradley Talcott as ‘‘a spoil of oftice” is 
one admonitory to the farmer-boys. 

This book is proving immensely popu- 
lar among thoughtful American readers 
who appreciate pictures of real life as 
they are found to-day. 

PPBPDAALAA™ 
The Rise of the Swiss Republic. 

The New York Herald for 
October 9, has an exceedingly appreci- 
“The 


Rise of the Swiss Republic,” a work which 


Sunday, 


ative review of Mr. McCrackan’s 


the reviewer claims is as ‘* Good as gold ; 
a work that should be treasured by the 
thoughtful student ; a book to take the 
place of honor on the book shelf ; 
read once, twice, thrice, and afterwards 
used for the purpose of reference as often 
This 


splendid sale and should be found in the 


to be 


as need be.”’ work is having a 


library of every thoughtful American, as 
it is the most complete, comprehensive, 
and authoritative history of Switzerland 


ever written, and being written by an 


American and a great lover of the repub- 


= 


lic, it has many excellence 


would not be 


points of 


which found were Mr. 


MeCrackan a European. 








FUND FOR THE: | DESERVING POOR. 


Last month we published an earnest rnest appeal to our readers who wished to 
aid struggling humanity in the slums of Boston to contribute such an amount 
as they might feel able for this purpose. Below we give a statement of 
receipts and disbursements since our September statement. We can only 
add that winter is upon us; coal and food are higher. The infamous coal trust 
is adding greatly to the miseries of the very poor, who have to freeze when 
they have little money, so that the many time millionnaires who have monop- 
olized God’s great storehouses of heat, may add to their already overflow- 
ing coffers. Winter is here and the poor are starving and freezing. Those 
among our readers who feel that they can lighten hearts now bowed with 
crushing care, and sweeten homes now made very bitter by failure to obtain 
work at living prices, can accomplish this by forwarding whatever they feel 
they can afford to the editor of Tue Arena. We have, during the past 
year and a half, raised over $2,000, the most of which has already been dis- 
bursed for the relief or aid of those who were destitute and deserving. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 
Total receipts to date ‘ s : . $2,117 44 
Total disbursements as per itemized reports published i n " AREN A up to 
the October number, including September reports ‘ : ; : 1,760 60 
Disbursements as per report given below : ; : ° . $160 35 
1,920 95 


Balance from which reports have not been returned 


REPORT OF RECEIPTS. 
Total receipts acknowledged up to October . P ; ‘ $2,004 19 
Acknowledged in October ARENA . ; ‘ ; 110 25 
teceived from a friend, Stockton, Cal. . : : ; : ; 1 00 
C,. L. H., Boston ; , - ‘ : ‘ : : : 2 00 


$2,117 44 
EXPENDITURE OF ARENA POOR FUND FROM JULY 12 TO SEPTEMBER 12, 
For groceries for destitute families 
For medicine 
For nourishing food for the sic ck 
Clothing for children 
Re *pairs on fifty-three pairs of ‘old boots and shoes donated 
Aid in getting a situation for a man 
Aid in paying rent 
Temperance work and re lief ; ‘ . . . 
Expenses in connection with summer outing for 765 children and mothet 
from one to ten days each 
For poor man with large family in great nee: a 
For two families in want ‘ ° : ; : . , . : 
For clothes and rent for a poor woman kept from a situation owing to 
shabby clothes . 


RECAPITULATION. 
Total receipts ; . 
Total disbursements . , ; ' 1,920 9 
Balance . ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; : 196 49 


A large proportion of this balance of $196 will have been spent before this 
report goes to press, and probably all will be exhausted before this line meets 
the reader’s eye. 

Rev. Walter J. Swaftield of the Bethel Mission, which is situated in the 
heart of the slums of the North End, presents his statement of disburse- 
ments made under his personal supervision, as follows : — 


SUMMER OUTINGS FOR THE POOR. 
No one who has spent an hour in the “social cellar” of Boston, and looked 
upon the sufferings and privations of the people, and breathed the impure 
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and suffocating atmosphere in which men, women, and children linger 
through the livelong year, can fail to realize the great need for these kin- 
dred. in distress having at least once a year a breath of fresh air and a sight 
green fields and trees and smiling flowers, The readers of Tur ARENA 
have made it possible, at a very small sacrifice on their part, for over_seven 
hundred and sixty women and children to enjoy from one to twenty days at 
the seaside or in the count y. If the contributors could only see the looks of 
surprise, and listen to the wild cries of delight, or spend an hour or more 
the merry romping children from the slums, or greet those who hav@ ’ 
sent away wasted and sick as they return with bounding step and @lad 
report of feeling “so much better,” and hear the hearty and sincere, 
“thank you,” “thank you,” they would feel that they were well repaid for 
all they had done, and only wish they had done more in the name of Him 
who went about doing good. Would you look in upon a few of the homes 
from which the children have been taken? MHeré are a few, only typical, 
however, of the many. 

We were called to see a poor family on Hanover Street, who were r@ported 
as in great distress; found a poor sick woman, with an infant two w oh: old. 
The mother, though weak and suffering, was bending over the wash-tub. No 
food in the house except a crust saved from the last evening meal for the 
dinner of a girl who just then came in from school with the faint but bitter 
ery, “O mother, I’m so hungry!” The crust is brought forth and devoured 
by the child, while mother and infant continue their fast from the evening 
before. (The husband went to sea six months ago, and has not been heard 
of since.) The wants of these poor ones were relieved, and mother and 
children sent into the country for three weeks. The poor woman has 
regained her strength, and the children are doing well. 

On the same street a little cripple girl who was a great care to her 
mother, whose only way of making a living was by sewing, was sent ‘into 
the country for the whole summer, and the mother for a few days, making 
her feel, as she said, as though “ she could work all the time now.” 

We enter a dark alley, off one of the main streets, and in a wretched 
place find a poor man sick with rheumatism; his wife with a most painful 
felon on her finger, thus preventing her from doing what little work she 
could get for the support of the family —a little boy, sick with cholera 
infantum ; two girls, whose white pinched faces were a sight to behold 
they were all in a most desperate condition. Plain and proper nourishment 
was provided, and the whole family taken for several days to the seaside. 
Even this brief respite from such awful condition has seemed to give them 
new courage and health. 

Such cases could be multiplied, but these are only fair samples of many 
others. One more must suffice. We had secured a place in the country for 
a poor o') widow with two children dependent upon her, but she, being a 
Catholic .,as forbidden by the priest to send them; she stoutly refused to 
obey hi telling him to his face that it was all well enough for him to sit 
in his gilded mansion and feast upon all the luxuries of the season, and 
to dictate to her who had but a crust to eat, and forbid her to accept 
the kindness of “true Christianity.” She went with the children, and was 
very much improved on her return to the city, the priest notwithstanding, 
In behalf of the poor, and those who otherwise would have no earthly helpers, 
I desire to thank the readers of Tuk Arena for their aid in this work. 

Our kindergarten for these poor children has opened, and already the 
number in attendance is greater than one teacher can manage. Could not 
the expense of providing another teacher be borne by some friend of 
oppressed childhood ? Watrer J. Swarrikvp. 











